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What some of the critics of England and America 
are saying about Mr. MORLEY ROBERTS'S §f ftom | 
unusual novel Page's | 

List 


THE IDLERS a 


FOURTH PRINTING 
The English Press 


London Literary World: ** Mr. Roberts has done for the fast set of London what Mrs. Wharton did for the same 
social class in America. It is a powerful novel — a merciless dissection of modern society.” 


London Morning Post: ‘* Mr. Morley Roberts has written many excellent books, but none so good as ‘ The Idlers.’ 
The character of Renée is made the occasion of one of the most vivid and tragic scenes in fiction.” 


London Gr aphic: “ A vigorously written tale containing much of the keenest observation and very admirable char- 
acter drawing.” 


St. James’s Gazette (London): “‘ An occasionally unpleasant but decidedly readable novel of modern society. Con- 
tains situations which would be the finest French farce were they not treated by the author with a somewhat ghastly 
seriousness.” 


London Queen: “ Mr. Roberts indulges subtleties, and is never afraid to call a spade a spade. The story goes with a 
swing and a gallop which carries its readers over a good many stiff fences.” 


The American Press 


New York Sun: “ The story makes absorbing reading. It is full of clever irony. The interest is maintained and is 


St. Louis Republic: “ There is something of the Bernard Shaw about him, but he is a trifie pleasanter, and, possibly, 
cleverer. Then, ee eee ee nt a 
His is at once a broader view than Shaw’s, and he can occasionally see other than the ills, oddities, meannesses, 
baseness, folly, and inconsistency of the human being. He is a saner philosopher and truer artist, which accentuates 
the piquancy of his pessimism and trenchant cleverness, when he does happen upon ills, which, by the way, is most 
of the time.” 

Chicago Inter Ocean: a a EU, RE Ee an interesting 
story, full of strong situations and clever and cynical satire. 


New York Times Saturday Review: “ Sacthlahdeh nattrentin linen te beninee in comradeship, though he jeers 
at some things which wear those names. Because of these things and a knack that way, the story is a story for 
people who like their romance spiced with wit and anchored to a sense of things as they are.” 


Boston Advertiser: “ A real story, rather ugly in spots, but vibrant with life and vigorously told. One may rail 
against some of Mr. Roberts’s ideas, but he will not suffer the fate of one ignored.” 


Boston Transcript: “ The story is well told, has many dramatic situations, some brilliant satire. and also abundant 
humor, pie aep estate Mrcetgtpa Rpaiaenncnehancngel 


Philadelphia North American: “ The accomplished author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ Eas genuine passion, has 
sabes the Bettie omnded eae heap and found material for his practised hand. ‘ The Idlers’ bristles with dramatic 
situations, the final scene being a tragedy of appalling intensity.” 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY (All Bookstores) BOSTON 
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Crowell’s Classics for Schools and Colleges 


ASTOR SERIES OF POETS—97 Volumes 
List Price, 60 cts; Price to Schools, 40 cts. per Vol. 


This edition is especially adapted for the schoolroom, the library, and the home. The volumes are not too fine to 
handle, but will be found well printed and neatly bound. In nearly all instances complete notes and indices are 


included, together with a frontispiece portrait of the author. 


ARNOLD (MATTHEW). (Complete.) 
AURORA LBIGH. Mrs. Brownie. 
BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. Dopp. 
BEST AMERICAN POEMS. (Howarp.) 
BEST ENGLISH POEMS. (Gowans.) 
BROWNING (MRS.). (Complete.) 
BROWNING (ROBERT). (Select, with notes.) 
BRYANT. (Biographical Introduction.) 
BURNS. (Complete.) 
BYRON. (With notes.) 
CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY. 
CAMPBELL. (Notes by Hill.) 
CANTERBURY TALES. Cxavcer. 
tion by Lounsbury.) 
CARY. (Introduction by K. L. Barzs.) 
CHAUCER. (Lounssury and Sxzar.) 
CHILDE HAROLD. Byron. 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. Keats. 


BarTgEs. 


(Introduc- 


CLOUGH. (Bi Introduction. ) 
COLERIDGE. (With Memoir.) 
COOK. (Complete.) 


COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
duction by Richard Burton.) 

COWPER. (Complete.) 

DANTE. (Cary Text, with notes by Kuhns.) 

DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Warp. 

DRYDEN. (With Memoir.) 

ELIOT (GEORGE). (Complete.) 

EMERSON. (Biographical Introduction.) 

EPIC OF HADES. Morais. 

EVANGELINE. Lonorstiow. 

FAERIE QUEENE. Spenser. (Intro. by Trent.) 

FAUST. (Hepes and Swanwick.) 

FAVORITE POEMS. 

GOETHE’S POEMS. 

GOLDEN TREASURY. Paterave. 

GOLDSMITH. (With Introduction.) 

GREEK POETS. (Doxz.) 

HEMANS. (With Memoir.) 

HERBERT’S POEMS. 

HIAWATHA, (With notes.) 

HOLMES. (Biographical Introduction.) 

HOOD. 

HUGO (VICTOR). 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, 

ILIAD. (Poprz.) 

IN MEMORIAM. (Parsons.) 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Complete.) 

JEAN INGELOW. (Complete.) 

KEATS. (Forman’s Text.) 

KINGSLEY. (With notes.) 


(Intro- 


(Pansons.) 





KIPLING. (With Intro “Was « Prominent 


duction.) 
LADY OF THE LAKE. , Professor says: 
(With notes.) mt... +... 
LALLA ROOKH. (With tor Edition henceforward 
) | well bound that they 
LATIN POETS. (Dorz.) %°*° 
LAY OF TUE LAST Swe Seem a 
MINSTREL. Soorr. he has ceased to use them 
LIGHT OF ASIA. Ax-_ in the class-room.” 





NOLD. 
LONGFELLOW. (Biographical Introduction.) 
LOWELL. (Biographical Introduction.) 
LUCILE. Menrepirs. 
MACAULAY. 
MEREDITH (OWEN). 
MILTON. (Masson's Text.) 
MOORE. (Complete, with notes.) 


MORRIS (WILLIAM). (Cotwezt.) 
MULOCK (Miss). 

ODYSSEY. (Poprr.) 

PARADISE LOST. (Introduetion.) 

PERCY’S RELIQUES. (Complete.) 
PERSIAN POETS. (Doxz.) 


POE. (With Memoir.) 

POETRY OF FLOWERS. 

POPE. (Memoir and notes.) 
PROCTER. (Introduction by Dickens.) 
RED LETTER POEMS. 
RING AND THE BOOK. 
ROSSETTI (DANTE G.). 
RUBAIYAT. (Frrzcerap.) 

SCHILLER. (Lyrrron.) 

SCOTT. (Complete, with notes.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. (Wyrnpxm.) 
SHAKESPEARE, (2 vols.) (Globe Text.) 
SHELLEY. (Dowden Text.) 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. (Marruews.) 
SONGS, SACRED AND DEVOTIONAL. 


(With notes.) 
(Complete.) 


SOUTHEY. (With Memoir.) 

SPENSER. (Chandos Edition.) 

STEVENSON. (Introduction by Trent.) 
SWINBURNE. (Introduction by Stoddard.) 
TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. Loneretiow. 
TENNYSON. (Introduction by Parsons. ) 
THACKERAY’S BALLADS. (Intro. by Trent.) 
THOMSON. 

VIRGIL. (Commeron.) 


WHITE (KIRKE). 

WHITMAN (WALT.) (Intro. by John Burroughs.) 
WHITTIER. (Biographical Introduction.) 
WORDSWORTH. (Complete.) 


SEND FOR SAMPLE VOLUMES 


Chomas %. Crowell & Co., 428 Miest Broadway, Mew Pork 
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Crowell’s Classics for Schools and Colleges 


HANDY VOLUME SERIES, Pocket Edition—177 Volumes 


Cloth, 35 cents per volume; Price to Schools, 25 cents. 
Limp Leather, 75 cents; Price to Schools, 50 cents. 


Abbé Constantin. Hatevy. 
Abbé Daniel. Txevriet. 
Addison’s Essays. (Masiz.) 
Adventures of a Brownie. 
Esop’s Fables. 

Age of Chivalry. Butrimcn. 
Age of Fable. Butrivcn. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
CaRROLL. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Arabian Nights. Selections.) 

Attic Philosopher. Sovvesrre. 

Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Brownie. 

Autobiography of Franklin. (Do xe.) 

Autocrat. Homes. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Baron Munchausen. Raspr. 

Barrack Room Ballads. Krevie. 

Baumbach’s Tales. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. 2 vols. 

Best Hundred American Poems. 
(Howarp.) 

Best Hundred English Poems. (Gowans.) 

Bible Stories. Dawes. 

Black Beauty. SrEwetu. 

Black Tulip. Dumas. 

Blithedale Romance, HawTHorne. 

Browning, Mrs. (Selections. ) 

Browning, Robert. (Selections.) 2 vols. 

Bryant’s Early Poems. 

Burns. (Selections.) 

Byron. (Selections. ) 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Childe Harold. Byron. 

Colette. Scuutrz. 

Colomba. MERIMEE. 

Colonial Literature. (TRENT.) 

Conduct of Life. Emerson. 

Conversations on Old Poets. LoweLL. 


MoLock. 


( Wetsu.) 


Courtship of Miles Standish. Lonere.iow. 


Cranford. Mrs. GasKELL. 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. FRance. 





Crown of Wild 
A School Princi- 


Olive. RvuskKIN. pal's Opinion: 
Cyrano de Bergerac. “1 am pleased to say we 

Rostanp. thems. Typeomnabe, Vand 
Sasaee Siem. pene te ey 

v 

MITCHELL. for class wae. Kindly send 
Early Sonnets. Se ee 

TENNYSON. other volumes you publish 
Ekkehard. wee ~ 





ScuerFet. 2 vols. 
Elements of Drawing. Ruskin. 
Elizabethan Dramatists. (Warrovs.) 
Emerson’s Early Poems. 
Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 
English Humorists. THackrray. 
English Traits. Emerson. 
Epic of Hades. Morais. 
Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin. 
Evangeline. Lonere.iow. 
Excursions. THOREAU. 
Faber’s Hymns, 
Fadette, Sanp. 
Faience Violin, CHAMPFLEURY. 
Fairy Book. Mutocx. 
Fairy Legends. Carry. 
Fanshawe, HawtTHORNE. 
Favorite Poems. 
Franklin’s Essays. (CuTLER.) 
Fireside Travels, Lowe tt. 
Frondes Agrestes. Ruskin. 
Golden Treasury. Pa.tGRAvE. 
Grandfather’s Chair. HawrTHoryve. 
Greek Heroes. Kinestey. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Gulliver’s Travels, Swirt. 
Heart. De Amicis. 
Heidi. Spyrt. 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Hiawatha. Lonere.iow. 
Holmes’s Early Poems. 
House of Seven Gables. Hawruorne. 
Iceland Fisherman. Lor. 


CARLYLE. 
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HANDY VOLUME SERIES, Pocket Edition — Continued 


Idylis of the King. Trnxwyson. 

Imitation of Christ. Kemps (A). 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. 

Jackanapes. Ewine. 

Keats. (Selections. ) 

La Belle Nivernaise. Davupet. 

Lady of the Lake. Scorrt. 

Lalla Rookh, Moore. 

L’Avril, Mareverirre. 

Lectures on Architecture. Ruskn. 

Legends of Charlemagne, Bu.rincu. 

Life of Neison. Sovuruey. 

Light of Asia. ArwoLp. 

Little Lame Prince. Mutock. 

Locksley Hall. Tennyson. 

Longfellow’s Early Poems. 

Lover’s Tale and other Poems. 

Lowell’s Early Poems. 

Lucile. Merepiru. 

Macaulay's Historical Essays. 

Macaulay’s Literary Essays. 

Maine Woods. Tuoreav. 

Marble Faun, 2 vols. Hawrnorne. 

Montaigne’s Essays. (Hazturrr.) 

Mopsa the Fairy. Inertow. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 2 vols. Haw- 

THORNE. 

My Uncle and My Curé. La Brere. 

Nature: Addresses, etc. Emerson. 

Oregon Trail. Parkman. 

Our Old Home. Hawrnorne. 

Past and Present. Carty e. 

Paul and Virginia. Sr. Prerre. 

Pearls for Young Ladies. Rusxr. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 

Pioneer Literature. (Trent.) 

Poems by Two Brothers. Temyyson. 

Poe’s Essays and Miscellanies. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Poe’s Tales. 

Poetical Quotations. Powers. 

Poetry of Architecture. Rusxry. 

Precious Thoughts. Rusx1v. 

Princess, TENNYSON. 

Prince of the House of David. 
INGRAHAM. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
HouMeEs. 


TENNYSON. 


Prose Quotations. Powers. 

Prue andl. Curtis. 

Queen of the Air. Ruskin. 
Representative Men. Emerson. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Murrcue tt. 
Revolutionary Literature. (TReEnt.) 
Robin Hood. McSpappen. 

Robinson Crusoe. DeFor. 

Rubéaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Sartor Resartus. CaRLyLe. 

Scarlet Letter. HawrTnorne. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskrv. 

Seven Lamps. Ruskin. 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Shelley. (Selections.) 

Sheridan's Comedies. (Martruews.) 
Snow Image. HawrTHorne. 

Songs from the Dramatists. (Marruews.) 
Stevenson’s Poems. 

Stones of Venice. Ruskin. 

Stories from Dickens. McSpappen. 
Stories from Homer. Cuxuurcu. 
Stories from Plutarch. Rowsorsam. 
Stories from Scottish History. Epaar. 
Stories from Virgil. Cxuurcs. 


Stories from Wagner. McSrappen. 
Stories of King Arthur. Curt Ler. 
Story of a Short Life. Ewe. 


Swinburne’s Poems. (Selections.) Bearry. 
Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. 

Tales from Herodotus. Have tt. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lams. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. Lonerettow. 
Tanglewood Tales. Hawrnorne. 
Tartarin of Tarascon. Davvet. 
Tartarin on the Alps. Davper. 
Through the Looking Glass. Carrot. 
True and Beautiful. Rusxrn. 

Twice Told Tales. 2 vols. HawrHoRNe. 
Unto this Last. Ruskin. 

Val d’Arno. Rusk:n. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Gotpsmrru. 
Walden: Tuoreav. 

Water Babies. Krnestey. 

Week on the Concord. TxHoreav. 
Whittier’s Early Poems. 

Wonder Book. HawrTuorne. 
Wordsworth. (Selections. ) 


SEND FOR SAMPLE VOLUMES 


Chomas *%. Crowell & Co., 428 Gest Broadway, Mew ork ‘ 
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printed in two colors. Cloth, assorted colors. 
Abbé Constantin. 
Abbot. Scorrt. 
Adam Bede. Ex ir. 

Addison’s Essays. (Maste.) 
Esop’s Fables. ; 

Age of Chivalry. Butrincu. 

Age of Fable. Butrincn. 
Alhambra. Irvine. 

Alice in Wonderland. Carroxt. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


HALevy. 


Annals of a Sportsman. Tvurcenrerr. 
Arabian Nights. 

Ardath. Core t1. 

Astoria. Irvine. 

At the Sign of the Four. Dove. 
Attic Philosopher. Sovvestre. 

Auld Licht Idylls. Barri. 


Aurelian. Wane. 
Autobiography of Franklin. 
Autocrat. Homes. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Barnaby Rudge. Dickens. 
Baron Munchausen. Raspe. 
Barrack Room Ballads & Gadsbys. Krruixe 


(Dote.) 


Barry Lyndon. TxHackeRay. 
Beulah. Evans. 
Bible Stories. Dawes. 


Black Beauty. Sewe tt. 

Black Rock. Connor. 

Black Tulip. Dumas. 

Blithedale Romance. HawrTHorne. 
Book of Snobs. THAckEray. 
Bracebridge Hall. Irvine. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Scort. 

Bride of the Nile. Enxerrs. 

Bug Jargal. Hvao. 

By Order of the King. Hvco. 
Camilla. Von Kocu. 

Captain Coignet. 

Caxtons. Lyrron. 

Century of American Literature. 
César Birotteau. Bauzac. 

Chandos. Ova. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. (Wexsu.) 
Child’s History of England. Dickens. 
Children of the Abbey. Rocue. 
Chouans. Bauzac. 

Christmas Books. Dickens. 

Cloister and the Hearth. Reape. 
Colette. Scuutrz. 

Conduct of Life. Emerson. 
Conversations on Old Poets. Lowe tt. 
Corinne. De Sra. 


Crowell’s Classics for Schools and Colleges 


ASTOR PROSE SERIES—329 Volumes 
The best books in all prose literature, printed on good paper and neatly bound, with frontispieces, 


and title-pages 


Per volume, 60 cents. Price to Schools, 40 cents. 





Country Doctor. Bauzac. “The best books for 


Cousin Pons. Bauzac. fn eee ! 
Cranford. GaskKELL. ica,” — From A Cus- 


Crayon Papers. Irvine. 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Crown of Wild Olive. Rusxrn. 
Cruise of the Cachalot. Buuren. 
Cuore. De Amicis. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostanp. 
Dame de Monsoreau. Dumas. 
Daniel Deronda. Exior. 
Data of Ethics. Spencer. 
Daughter of an Empress. 
Deemster. Carne. 
Deerslayer. Cooper. 
Descent of Man. Darwin. 
Dictionary of Prose Quotations. Waxp. 
Dimitri Roudine. Turcenterr. 
Discourses of Epictetus. 

Dream Life. MrrcHett. 

East Lynne. Woop. ; 
Egyptian Princess. Grore Exers. 
Ekkehard. Scuerret. 
Elizabethan Dramatists. 
Elsie Venner. Homes. 
Emerson’s Essays. 
Emperor. Esers. 
English Humorists. THackeray. 
English Traits. Emerson. 

Ernest Maltravers. Lytron. 

Essays of Elia. Lams. 

Ethics of the Dust. Rouskry. 

Eugénie Grandet. Bauzac. 

Excursions. THOREAU. 

Fadette. Sanp. 

Fair Maid of Perth. Scorrt. 

Fairy Book. Mu ocx. 

Fairy Legends. Carry. 

Fanshawe. HAawrTHoRne. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. Harpy. 
Fathers and Sons. TuRGENIEFF. 

Felix Holt. Exror. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
File 113. Gasortav. 
Fireside Travels. Lowe tu. 
Firm of Girdlestone. Dov te. 
First Principles. Spencer. 

First Violin. Foruerert. 
Fortunes of Nigel. Scorr. 
Forty-Five Guardsmen. Dumas. 
Franklin’s Essays. (Cur ier.) 
Frondes Agrestes. Ruskrn. 

Gil Blas. Le Sace. 





FRANCE. 


MUu.iBacna. 


( Watrovs. ) 


CREASY. 
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ASTOR PROSE SERIES — Continued 


Gilded Clique. Ganoriav. 

Goethe and Schiller. Miaxisacn. 
Grandfather's Chair. Hawrnorne. 
Great Expectations. Dickens. 
Greek Heroes. Kuines.ey. 

Green Mountain Boys. Tuxompson. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Swirt. 

Guy Mannering. Scorr. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

Handy Andy. Lover. 

Hans of Iceland. Huvao. 

Harold. Butwer. 

Harry Lorrequer. Lever. 

Heart of Midlothian. Scorrt. 
Heidi. Spyrt. 

Henry Esmond. Tuacxeray. 
Hereward the Wake. Kuvesiey. 
Heroes and Hero Worship. Carty.e. 


History of Civilization. Guuzor. 
Holy Roman Empire. Bryce. 

Homo Sum. Esers. 

House of Seven Gables. Hawrnorne. 
Hypatia. Kuivestey. 

Iceland Fisherman. Lor. 

In Peril of His Life. Gasortav. 


Irish Sketch Book. Tuackeray. 
Ivanhoe. Svcorrt. 

Jack Hinton. Lever. 

Jacob Faithful. Marryar. 
Jane Eyre. Bron. 

John Halifax. Mu ocx. 
Joshua. Esers. 

Kenilworth. Scorrt. 

Kidnapped. Srevenson. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. Irvine. 
La Belle Nivernaise. Davupet. 
Lamplighter. Cums. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Lyrtron. 
Last of the Barons. Lytron. 
Last of the Mohicans. Coorrr. 
Legend of Montrose. Scorrt. 
Legends of Charlemagne. Butrincn. 
Lerouge Case. GaABORIAU. 

Life of Bronté. GaskeELL. 

Life of Christ. Farrar. 

Life of Columbus. Irvine. 

Life of Goldsmith. Irvine. 

Life of Mahomet. Irvine. 

Life of Nelson. Sovuruey. 

Life of Schiller. Carty Le. 
Light that Failed. Kuip.ive. 
Lily of the Valley. Bauzac. 
Lionel Lincoln." Coorrr. 

Little Minister. Barris. 

Liza. TuRGENIEFF. 

Lorna Doone. BLAcKMORE. 
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Louise de la Valliére. Dumas. 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays. 
Macaulay’s Literary Essays. 
Magic Skin. Bauzac. 

Maine Woods. Tuoreav. 
Makers of Florence. OL ipHanrt. 
Makers of Venice. OLiPHant. 
Man in the Iron Mask. Dumas. 
Marble Faun. Hawrnorne. 
Marguerite de Valois. Dumas. 
Marquis of Penalta. Va.pes. 
Masterman Ready. Makrryar. 
Master of Ballantrae. Stevenson. 
Maximina., VaA.opes. 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Middlemarch. Exior. 
Midshipman Easy. Marryat. 
Mill on the Floss. Ectzor. 

Mine Own People. Kuirtive. 
Minister’s Wooing. Srowe. 
Modeste Mignon, Bauzac. 
Montaigne’s Essays. Hazzirt. 
Mopsa the Fairy. Ineetow. 
Mornings in Florence. Rusxkrv. 


Mosses from an Old Manse. HawtTHorne. 


My Lady Nicotine. Barrie. 

My Uncle and My Cur. La Brere. 
Natural Law. Drummonp. 
Nature: Addresses, etc. Emerson. 
New Arabian Nights. Srevenson. 
Newcomes. THACKERAY. 
Ninety-Three. Huvco. 

Notre Dame. Hveo. 

Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. 
Old Mortality. Scorr. 

Oliver Twist. Dickens. 

On the Eve. Turcenierr. 
Oregon Trail. Parkman. 

Origin of Species. Darwin. 

Our Old Home. Hawrnorne. 
Pan Michael. Sienxkrewicz. 
Paris Sketch Book. THAcKERAY. 
Past and Present. CaRLyLe. 
Pathfinder. Cooper. 

Paul and Virginia. Sr. Pierre. 
Pelham. Lytron. 

Pendennis. THacKERAY. 

Pére Goriot. Batzac. 

Peter Simple. Marryar. 
Phantom ’Rickshaw. Kiptine. 
Pictures from Italy. Dickens. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 
Pillar of Fire. Ineranam. 

Pilot. Cooper. 

Pioneers. Cooper. 

Plain Tales. Kuir.ive. 

Poe’s Essays. 
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Poe’s Tales. 
Prairie. Cooper. 
Pride and Prejudice. AvstTen. 


Prince of the House of David. Incranam. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. Homes. 


Prue and I. Curtis. 

Queen of the Air. Ruskrn. 
Queen Hortense. Mijuisacn. 
Quentin Durward. Scort. 


Quo Vadis. Sienkiewicz. 
Redgauntlet. Scorrt. 
Red Rover. Cooper. 


Representative Men. Emerson. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. MurrcuHeE t. 
Rienzi. Butwer. 

Robin Hood. MoSpappen. 
Robinson Crusoe. DerFor. 
Rob Roy. Scorr. 
Romance of Two Worlds. 
Romola. Exior. 

Rory O’More. Lover. 
Royal Edinburgh. OxipHant. 
Sartor Resartus. CARLYLE. 

Scarlet Letter. HawTHoRNeE. 
Schénberg Cotta Family. Car es. 
Scottish Chiefs. Porter. 

Seekers after God, Farrar. 


CoRELLI. 


Self Help. Smies. 

Sense and Sensibility, Austen. 
Seraphita, Bauzac. 

Sesame and Lilies, Rusxry. 


Seven Lamps of Architecture, Rusxk1n. 
Sheridan’s Comedies. (MartrHEws.) 
Shirley. Bronrti. 

Silas Marner. E ior. 

Sketch Book. Irvine. 

Smoke. TuRGENIEFF. 

Snow Image. HawTHorne. 

Soldiers Three, Kuir.ive. 

Spring Floods, and Leah. Turcenterr. 
Spy. Cooper. 

Stones of Venice. Rusxry. (Selections.) 
Stories from Dickens. McSpappen. 
Stories from Homer. Cuurcn. 

Stories from Plutarch. RowsorHam. 
Stories from Scottish History. Enpcar. 
Stories from Virgil. Cuurcs. 

Stories from Wagner. McSpappen. 
Stories of King Arthur, Cut er. 
Strathmore. Ovurpa. 

Study in Scarlet. Dove. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Wvyss. 

Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 

Tales from Herodotus. Have tt. 


ASTOR PROSE SERIES — Continued 


LAMB. 
Irvine. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Talisman. Scorr. 
Tanglewood Tales. HawtTnHorne. 
Tartarin of Tarascon. Davpet. 
Tartarin on the Alps. Davpet. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. PorTER. 
Thelma. CoRELLI. 

Three Musketeers. Dumas. 
Throne of David. IneRranam. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Toilers of the Sea. Huvuao. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. Hvueues. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Hvueues. 
Treasure Island. Srevenson. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues. 
Twenty Years After. Dumas. 
Twice Told Tales. HawtTHoRNE. 
Two Admirals. Cooper. 

Two Paths, Rusxkry. 


CARROLL. 


VERNE. 


Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. 
Uarda, Grore EseErs. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Stowe. 
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A POETS’ SHRINE. 


There is no spot on earth more sacred to lovers 
of English poetry than that corner of the old 
Protestant Cemetery at Rome where the mortal 
remains of Keats and Shelley were laid to rest 
nearly a century ago. Adonais and Ariel, the 
poet of pure beauty and the poet of boundless 
love, the spirit who “ outsoared the shadow of 
our night ”’ and the “ heart whose beating blood 
was running song,’’—these, of all English 
poets, are the ones with whom our associations 
are the most tender and whose memory is the 
dearest. Many are the pilgrims who have re- 
paired to their graves as to a shrine, whose tears 
have welled from a deeper source than sentiment, 
and whose devotion to the good and beautiful 
has been strengthened by the example of those 
lives, so soon extinguished and so futile in seem- 
ing, yet so potent in their sway over the emo- 
tions and the ideals of the ensuing generations. 

The Roman municipality has upon several 
occasions during recent years, actuated by a zeal 
for “ improvements,” threatened to invade the 
resting-place of our poets. On one occasion, a 
section of the old wall of the cemetery was 
actually demolished for the purpose of making 
a new street. The British Embassy at Rome 
has thus far been able to oppose successfully 
these attempts at vandalism, although in one 
instance the mischief was averted only by the 
interposition of Queen Victoria herself. The 
house on the Piazza di Spagna in which Keats 
lived the last weeks of his stricken life has also 
been threatened by the “ march of progress,” 
and has suffered sadly from neglect. 

About three years ago, a small company of 
American writers, fortuitously gathered in Rome, 
determined to make an effort to save the graves 
of the poets from violation, and at the same 
time to preserve the Keats house from disfigure- 
ment by converting it into a sort of museum or 
memorial of both Keats and Shelley. An inter- 
national organization was planned, with com- 
mittees in Rome, London, and New York, having 
for its objects the purchase of the house and 
the perpetual guardianship of the two graves. 
It was desired to establish in the house a col- 
lection of relics and a library, under the charge 








of a curator, and to rent the unneeded floors as 
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a means of maintenance. There would thus be 
rovided in Rome a pleasant meeting-place for 
“nglish and American travellers, on a spot hal- 

lowed by its associations with one of the poets. 

Since the organization of these committees, 
much effective work has been done in a quiet 
way, and official endorsement has been given to 
the plan by Their Majesties the Kings of Italy 
and England, and by the President of the 

United States. The purchase of the Keats house 

will require about twenty-two thousand dollars, 

althougha somewhat larger fund than this should 
be raised to place the project upon a secure 
basis. One-half the purchase price has already 
been secured (mostly from American subscrib- 
ers), and an option obiained upon the property 
by an advance payment. It remains only to 
complete the fund and obtain full possession, 
which must, however, be done by next January. 

A public appeal is now made for contributions, 

large or small, from all lovers of poetry who 

wish to become associated with this highly com- 
mendable enterprise. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, 

33 East 17th St., New York, the secretary and 

treasurer of the American Committee. There 

seems to be little doubt that the needed amount 
will be forthcoming, and it should be a matter of 
pride with our own countrymen to see that this 
undertaking, American in its conception, should 
owe its success chiefly to American support. 

Of all the old-world shrines to which lovers 
of poetry repair, there is probably no other that 
so fully meets the conditions of ideal fitness and 
beauty as the spot in the old Roman cemetery 
over which this tender guardianship is now 
sought to be established. It has been described 
many times, and pictured until the old Roman 
wall, the pyramid of Caius Cestius, the solemn 
cypresses, and all the other features of the scene 
have been made familiar beyond all similarly 
consecrated places. Yet it may not be amiss 
to quote once more the stanza from “ Adonais” 
which was the first description of the spot ever 
penned. 

“ And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce-extinguished breath.” 

“It makes one in love with death to think 

that one should be buried in so sweet a place,” 

was Shelley’s comment upon the burial-place of 





Keats. A year later he slept within sight of 
the grave of his brother poet. 

It may not be amiss also to recall the epitaphs 
of the two singers. That of Keats, as composed 
by Severn, reads as follows : 

“ This grave contains all that was mortal of a young 
English poet, who, on his deathbed, in the bitterness of 
his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, desired 
the words to be engraved on his tombstone: ‘ Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water,’ Feb. 24th, 1821.” 
Upon the wall near by, a medallion portrait 
was afterwards placed by joint English and 
American devotion, and beneath it this acrostic : 
“ Keats, if thy cherished name be ‘ writ in water,’ 

Each drop has fallen on some woman’s cheek — 

A sacred tribute such as heroes seek, 

Though oft in vain, for dazzling deeds of slaughter. 

Sleep on! not honoured less for epitaph so meek.” 


For Shelley’s tombstone, Leigh Hunt proposed 
a pompous legend : 

“Percy Bysshe Shelley, Anglus, oram Etruscam 
legens in navigiolo inter Ligurnum portum et Viam 
Regiam, procella periit VIII. Non. Jul. MDCCCXXII. 
Etat. Sue XXX.” 

But his friend Trelawny adopted a simpler 
form, giving, besides the name and the dates, 
only the expressive motto, “Cor Cordium,” and 
the familiar lines from “ The Tempest ”’: 
“ Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

It was a singular fate that spared the respec- 
tive companions of the two poets until they 
became old men, and at last brought them to 
rest with the friends of their youth. Severn, 
who lived in Rome for the rest of his life, died 
in 1879, at the age of eighty-three, and was 
buried by the side of Keats. Trelawny, four 
years his senior, outlived him by two, and died 
at his country home in England at the ripe age 
of eighty-nine. This is a very interesting story. 
In May, 1881, the director of the Protestant 
Cemetery received a letter from Mr. Trelawny, 
saying that as he was now very old he wished 
to prepare for death, and requesting that a place 
be made ready for his ashes. This was a great 
surprise to the authorities, for it was nearly sixty 
years since Trelawny had purchased the plot, 
and nothing had been heard from him since 
1822. In July, Trelawny was informed that the 
grave was ready for him, and in August he died. 
His body was cremated, his ashes were taken 
to Rome and interred by the side of Shelley's 
heart. His tombstone bears this inscription : 
“ These are two friends whose lives were undivided ; 

So let their memory be now they have glided 

Under the grave; let not their bones be parted, 

For their two hearts in life were single-hearted.” 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF TOLSTOY.* 





Tolstoy’s life seems now so near its end, and 
his messages so fully delivered, that the time 
is ripe for a study in detail of the development 
of the man, and for a new emphasis upon his 
influences on modern society and modern litera- 
ture. To portray a life so crowded with dra- 
matic incidents, and to interpret a literary work 
so large and significant, a biographer must 
have a broad sympathy with the larger aims of 
his subject and a great capacity for details ; he 
must be able to construct a strong character out 
of many paradoxical and often unadmirable 
traits. The beginnings of such a study, with 
especial emphasis upon the biographic element, 
may be found in the first translated volume 
dealing with Tolstoy’s life and work, compiled 
by Paul Birukoff and revised by Tolstoy him- 
self, which has been prepared for the new “ In- 
ternational Edition ” of Tolstoy’s works. 

This biography belongs to the impersonal, 
editorial type, as regards its author ; he keeps 
in the background, and allows his subject 
- to be portrayed, in character and activities, 
through journals, letters, and a few published 
extracts. Mr. Birukoff was a pupil of Tolstoy, 
however, and in occasional passages, as well as 
in the underlying motive of his work, he shows 
a loving reverence for his master. The bibli- 
ography, which is a part of the introduction to 
the present volume, indicates how fully the edi- 
tor has read and considered various estimates of 
Tolstoy’s early life and his first’ ventures in 
authorship. The period of Tolstoy’s life covered 
by this volume is his boyhood and early man- 
hood, leaving him at thirty-four years of age. 
It may seem unwise to some readers that this 
fragment of such an important life-history as that 
of Tolstoy should have been published before 
the other portions of the biography were com- 
pleted. Tolstoy’s development was so unusual, 
yet sequential, that one might prefer to follow 
the traces of it in a complete circle rather than 
study it in segments, at distant intervals. Such a 
completion of the biography would also allow the 
reader to grasp the vital points in the character 
and genius of its subject by that concentration of 
interest which is often lost by the serial method. 

This single volume, however, is far more than 





*Leo Totstoy, nis Lire aND WorK. Autobiographical 
Memoirs, Letters, and Biographical Material. Compiled by 
Paul Birukoff and revised by Leo Tolstoy. Translated from the 
Russian. Volume I., Childhood and Early Manhood. Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











prefatory. It is an exhaustive analysis of the 
youth and early manhood of a personality of ex- 
ceptional interest, with whose later years of 
achievement the reading-public is generally fa- 
miliar. Within this period were developed and 
displayed those traits which have given to Tol- 
stoy the high rank now accorded him as social 
seer and literary artist. In youth, as in later 
life, he showed a character compounded of pas- 
sionate ardor, truthfulness, modesty, and a love 
of goodness which could not be submerged be- 
neath indulgence in evil and vice. In the In- 
troduction to this volume, Count Tolstoy has 
laid stress upon his determination to be truth- 
ful, — to avow his early sensuality and vanity 
no less than his yearnings for the good. He 
divides his life into four periods of unequal 
length : his joyous childhood, his sensuous and 
weak youth, his quiet family life of middle 
years, and his last twenty years of deeper activi- 
ties in reform and letters. With earnest sin- 
cerity he adds: “Such a history of my life 
during these four periods I should like to write 
quite truthfully, if God will give me the power 
and time. I think that such an autobiography, 
even though very defective, would be more prof- 
itable to men than all that artistic prattle with 
which the twelve volumes of my works are filled, 
and to which men of our time attribute an un- 
deserved significance.” 

The present volume adds few new incidents 
to the known facts regarding Tolstoy’s ances- 
try and boyhood. There are graphic pictures 
at intervals, —that of the sensitive boy just 
emerging from babyhood, listening to the weird 
tales by the blind story-teller in his grand- 
mother’s chamber, or companioning his father 
on the hunt and bearing away life-impressions 
of his gayety and kindness. Prominent among 
those who left deep influences during the child- 
hood at Yasnaya Polyana was his aunt Tatiana 
Alexandrova ; of her part in his emotional de- 
velopment he writes: ‘She taught me the spir- 
itual delight of love. She taught me this, but 
not in words: by her whole being she filled me 
with love. I saw, I felt, how she enjoyed lov- 
ing, and I understood the joy of love. This 
was the first thing. Secondly, she taught me 


the delights of an unhurried, lonely life.” Other 


memories were associated with his brothers, 
Nicholai and Sergius, and with the death of his 
father, which first awakened a sense of religious 
awe in the shy, self-conscious lad. These more 
serious traits did not preclude a few boyish 
pranks, like jumping from a two-story window 
or clipping his eyebrows. 
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In his later books, “ Youth” and “ My Con- 
fession,” Tolstoy has revealed, with unsparing 
frankness, the depravity of his university years 
and his life at Moscow, with their indulgences 
in cards, routs, and adventures among the gyp- 
sies. At the same time, the reader is made to 
feel the tumultuous inner life of yearning and 
unrest. Mr. Birukoff has summarized the brief 
period thus: * During these three years of his 
life, Tolstoy tasted of everything which a pas- 
sionate and energetic young man could seize.” 
Meantime, his literary tastes were seeking ex- 
pression, and he planned a story of gypsy life, 
or a novel, modelled after Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey.” These early efforts at au- 
thorship were not brought to fruition, and the 
few published tales which first won him notice 
among the St. Petersburg group of writers are 
searcely recalled to-day. With his enlistment 
in the army of the Caucasus, in 1850, came a 
crisis both in his moral and literary develop- 
ment. The scenery of the mountains and the 
simple life of the peasants awakened his crea- 
tive genius, and the results were shown in “« The 
Cossacks ” and “ Tales from Sebastopol.” 

Much space is given in this volume to the 
relations between Tolstoy and Turgenieff, with 
details of their sundry meetings and correspon- 
dence. Men of common ideals and gifts, their 
temperaments forbade much spiritual affinity, 
although there was mutual admiration, and even 
affection, when they were separated. Following 
the two journeys abroad, and the death of his 
brother Nicholai, — experiences which broad- 
ened and deepened Tolstoy’s soul, — he put into 
practical experiment his theories of educational 
reform which had been maturing in his mind 
for twelve years. The reader will here find 
detailed information regarding the ten schools 
under Tolstoy’s control, lists of the teachers, 
and many incidents of interest in the school- 
life, amplified from his articles on Education 
and Instruction. 

At thirty-four years of age, after many sen- 
timental adventures, Tolstoy loved worthily the 
younger daughter of a family friend, Dr. Bers. 
The Countess Tolstoy has won the admiration 
of the world by her broad and clear intellect, 
her wise administrative ability, her wonderful 
insight into Tolstoy’s character, and her pro- 
tecting loyalty to him. In “ Anna Karenina” 
he has used the declaration of love “ by primary 
letters,” by which he expressed his own interest 
in the young girl, and gained her response. 
True to his unswerving honesty, he insisted that 
she should read all his diaries revealing his 











earlier irregularities. The struggle of heart and 
soul through which the maiden passed, as she 
saw her hero unveiled, is told with dramatic 
vividness, suggesting the similar motive in Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s novel, “The Mettle of the 
Pasture.” With sadness but with sympathetic 
courage, Tolstoy’s friend accepted the past and 
pledged herself to his future of repentance and 
achievement. This volume leaves the reader at 
the threshold of Tolstoy’s home-life and literary 
fame. He had already written a few novels that 
were known to critics and authors but were scant- 
ily read by the public, as “The Snow-Storm,” 
“The Two Hussars,” “ Family Happiness,” 
** Polikushka,”’ and “ The Memoirs of a Billiard 
Marker.” Within these forgotten studies in 
fiction were the germs of that moral element 
and denunciation of contemporary social evils 
on which he has “ concentrated all his powerful 
artistic gifts.” One more experience—the search 
for and grasp of true religion — was needed to 
crystallize his moral and mental enthusiasm and 
give peace to his spiritual unrest. The editor 
closes his work with this forecast : “ In the next 
volume we hope to narrate that current of events 
in Tolstoy’s life which brought him to the mo- 
ment when the thirst for truth, and the suffering 
occasioned by not finding it, culminated, and 
eventually led him to the only solution, the only 
foundation of life, and the only guide in his 
further exertions — to religion.” 

The attractiveness of this volume is enhanced 
by nearly thirty illustrations, some rare photo- 
graphs from early paintings of Tolstoy, many 
portraits of his family, and a few fine views of 
the parks and buildings of Yasnaya Polyana, the 
family estate. Annie Russe_t MARBLE. 








THE ANATOMY OF DOGMA.* 

In his book entitled “Some Dogmas of Re- 
ligion,” Dr. McTaggart says : 

“ By metaphysics I mean the systematic study of the 
ultimate nature of reality, and by dogma I mean any 
proposition which has a metaphysical significance ” (p. 1). 

“ Religion is clearly a state of mind. It is also clear 
that it is not exclusively the acceptance of certain 
propositions as true. It'seems to me that it may best 
be described as an emotion resting on a conviction of a 
harmony between ourselves and the universe at large” 
(p- 3)- 

It may fairly be asked, whether reality has 
any other nature than its ultimate one ; and if 
se, how we are to know when we have reached 
that nature. Would it not be better to content 


*Some Doomas or Reticion. By John McTaggart Ellis 
McTaggart. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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ourselves with a more modest conception of 
metaphysics and dogma, frankly confessing that 
the “ultimate ”’ nature of anything, as distin- 
guished from its apparent or imaginable nature, 
is beyond the field of human thought? Nothing 
is more commonplace or familiar than time ; yet 
it is entirely out of the question to imagine the 
whole of time, or its limits, or its limitless 
quality — if to be limitless is a quality. Meta- 
physics, it seems to me, finds its true scope in 
bridging, by means of thought, the gaps between 
observable phenomena ; and dogma consists of 
statements made on metaphysical grounds. It 
is a nice question whether any dogma, as thus 
defined, can be said to be knowledge. At first 
sight, it appears easy to deny it that property, 
confining knowledge to the results of experience 
—the fieid of science; but an analysis of the 
simplest scientific proposition shows that it con- 
tains more than the description of immediate 
experience. The definition of religion also ap- 
pears to be criticisable. Who knows anything 
about “the universe at large”? Would it not 
be equally reasonable to say that the sense of 
location depends upon a conviction of position 
in space at large ? Undoubtedly religion depends 
upon a conviction of harmony between ourselves 
and something else; but what is that other? 
It seems to me that the true basis of the feeling 
depends on our sense of worth; there is some- 
thing in ourselves which responds to an eternal 
standard of value, which we believe cannot fail. 
We may not know how powerful the right is in 
the universe, but we do not believe in its extinc- 
tion, and we do believe that, whatever its nu- 
merical strength, it amounts to more than all 
else, because it alone has value. 

Having thus found fault with the very basis 
of Dr. McTaggart’s argument, we may frankly 
admit that his book is lucid and interesting, 
and that it will do excellent service in clearing 
away many venerable cobwebs. At the same 
time, the common man will undoubtedly protest 
that it is not quite fair to demolish the phrases 
he is accustomed to use, and then assume that 
his real position is also overthrown. One could 
wax sarcastic over the expressions “ Dear Sir” 
and “ Yours truly,” employed daily in letters ; 
but letter-writers would be amused rather than 
wounded by the exposure of their unveracity 
and insincerity. 

The first chapter of the book sets forth the 
importance of dogma ; in the second, the estab- 
lishment of dogma is considered at length. The 
third and fourth treat of human immortality 
and pre-existence, and seem to me to be the best 











in the book. The conclusion is reached, that 
the arguments which may lead us to believe in 
immortality also make it probable that we have 


pre-existed. We cannot give a condensed sum- 
mary of these chapters, which are full of inter- 
esting suggestions. Instead, we offer a rather 
long quotation from the close of Chapter IV..,- 
as a good example of the author’s style, and 
especially for the purpose of showing that his 
results are not wholly negative. 


«“ Pre-existence indeed, as we have seen, renders more 
probable a plurality of future lives. And the prospect 
of a great number of lives — perhaps an infinite num- 


- ber, though this is not a necessary part of the theory — 


gives us the prospect of many dangers, many conflicts, 
many griefs, in an indefinitely long future. Death is 
not a haven of rest. It is a starting-point for fresh 
labors. But if the trials are great, so is the recompense. 
We miss much here by our own folly, much by unfavor- 
able circumstances. Above all, we miss much because 
so many good things are incompatible. We cannot 
spend our youth both in the study and in the saddle. 
We cannot gain the benefit both of unbroken health 
and of bodily weakness, both of riches and of poverty, 
both of comradeship and of isolation, both of defiance 
and of obedience. We cannot learn the lessons alike 
of Galahad and of Tristram and of Caradoc. And yet 
they are all so good to learn. Would it not be worth 
much to be able to hope that what we missed in one life 
might come to us in another? And would it not be 
worth much to be able to hope that we might have a 
chance to succeed hereafter in the tasks which we failed 
in here? . . . But though the way is long, and perhaps 
endless, it can be no more wearisome than a single life. 
For with death we leave behind us memory, and old 
age, and fatigue. And surely death acquires a new and 
deeper significance when we regard it no longer as a 
single and unexplained break in an unending life, but 
as part of the continually recurring rhythm of progress 
— as inevitable, as natural, and as benevolent as sleep. 
We have only left youth behind us, as at noon we have 
left the sunrise. They will both come back, and they 
do not grow old” (pp. 138-139). 


Chapter V. deals with Free-will, and offers 
a strong argument in favor of the determinist 
position. It seems to me that the discussion 
proceeds largely from a misapprehension as to 
what is ordinarily meant by “ free-will,” that 
term being, in its common usage, somewhat of 
a misnomer. If I say my will is free, I do not 
mean, as the indeterminist is declared to mean, 
that it is dependent upon nothing; I mean, 
really, that it is not free, that 1 control it. 
Logically, indeterminism in its literal and pure 
form cannot be defended, and is rightly de- 
molished by the author; but there still remains 
a practical and recognizable position, which is 
entirely contrary to pure or mechanical deter- 
minism. Dr. McTaggart reduces this, in effect, 
to the feeling that our wills are true causes of 
phenomena, as they certainly are, whether them- 
selves already caused or not. This seems only 
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to be one aspect of the matter; and it is pos- 
sible that freedom to vary experience may be 
the real basis of “ free-will,” and ultimately of 
virtue itself. If this is declared to be illogical, 
it may be fairly replied that there is no escap- 
ing the paradox; for one who declares that 
there is no such thing as freedom puts himself 
out of court as a judge of its existence. Either 
he is discussing something which is incompre- 
hensible, or he has not rightly apprehended the 
practical meaning of the term. 

Chapters VI. and VII. treat of the idea of 
God, and it is excellently argued that the literal 
idea of an omnipotent God presents so many 
difficulties and contradictions that it is untena- 
ble. It is also held that a God who is the 
creator of all reality is hard to imagine, but 
that a God who is neither omnipotent nor crea- 
tive (except in the sense that human beings are 
creative) conflicts with no valid metaphysical or 
other doctrine. The principal objection one may 
offer to this discussion is the one already men- 
tioned, that much of it is really little more than 
playing with words. Thus: 

«“ Could God create a being of such a nature that he 

could not subsequently destroy it? Whatever answer 
we make to this question is fatal to God’s omnipotence. 
If we say that he could not create such a being, then 
there is something that he cannot do. If we say that 
he can create such a being, then there is still some- 
thing that he cannot do — to follow such an act of 
ereation by an act of destruction” (p. 204). 
This reminds us of the old argument to prove 
that an arrow cannot fly through the air, be- 
cause it cannot move where it is, neither can it 
move where it is not; and it is about as useful 
to the deist as the latter argument is to the 
physicist. This, however, is rather an extreme 
instance ; and there is much else in the chapters 
well worth reading. Chapter VIII. treats of 
Theism and Happiness, and there is a short 
Conclusion, in which it is held that metaphysics 
may yet show the way out of the fundamental 
difficulties encountered in the course of the dis- 
cussion, ending with a quotation from Spinoza : 
« If the way which I have pointed out as lead- 
ing to this result seems exceedingly hard, it may 
nevertheless be discovered. . . . But all things 
excellent are as difficult as they are rare.” 


T. D. A. CockEeRELL. 


Mr. Joun M. Rosertson’s “Short History of Free 
Thought, Ancient and Modern,” published in 1899, has 
now been re-written, and enlarged to such an extent 
that it fills two stout volumes instead of one. This out- 
spoken and admirable work is published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





Two NEW BOOKS ON MARY STUART.* 


Here and there in the history of nations a 
character is found around which is gathered an 
atmosphere of such intense human interest that 
the lapse of years adds to rather than weakens 
its charm. Such a character is that of Mary 
Stuart. So much has been written about her, 
and the subject has been approached from so 
many different points of view, that one might 
have thought it impossible either to say any- 
thing new or to put the old facts in a light that 
would attract attention. Yet even within the 
last few years the books and articles devoted to 
the life and character of Mary Queen of Scots 
would make a respectable little library ; and now 
we have before us two additional biographies, 
both of which, it is safe to say, will appeal to a 
large circle of readers. Without detracting from 
the merits of the books themselves, it may be 
said that much of their popularity will be due 
simply to the fact that they tell the story of one 
of the most fascinating and puzzling women in 
the history of all times, — a woman who, what- 
ever her faults (and they were serious enough), 
has always held a large share of the world’s 
sympathy. The same qualities which won for 
Mary, at every stage of her life and under the 
most forbidding circumstances, the warm affec- 
tion and ardent partisanship of men and women 
alike, appeal to-day with scarcely diminished 
force. 

It is a commonplace, whether just or other- 
wise, that the most severe judges of women are 
women. Yet of the two books now under con- 
sideration, one by a man, the other by a woman, 
the latter is the more sympathetic, and also the 
more convincing. After reading the two, one 
feels that while the former presents an admirably 
just and impartial picture of the reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the latter brings us into inti- 
mate contact with the woman herself, with all 
her weaknesses, all her faults, and all her charm. 
Despite the care and skill with which Mr. Hen- 
derson has marshalled his facts, one lays down 
his two volumes with a certain feeling of dis- 

pointment. ife has overloaded his pages with 
detail ; he has devoted so much time and thought 
to the background of the picture, and to the 
accessories, that the central figure is shadowy 
and lifeless. Miss Maccunn, on the other hand, 
has subordinated everything else to her main 
_ Magy @rvarr. By Florence A. Maccunn. Illustrated. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. e 
Mary Quen or Scors: Her Environment and Tragedy. By 
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figure, and the result is a portrait glowing with 
animation. Apart from certain minor points of 
difference, the two biographies agree substan- 
tially in the facts of Mary’s life, as well as in 
the interpretation of the motives of the Queen 
of Scots, and of those who crossed her path for 
good or evil. But neither the presentation of 
facts, however skilful, nor the interpretation of 
motives, however subtle, is in itself potent to 
re-create an individual character. The power 
to accomplish that, — to reconstruct not only 
the life but the personality, — is something quite 
apart. It requires the possession of that gift 
of imagination which is a part of genius. We 
would be glad, did space permit, to illustrate 
this by means of quotations in the present case ; 
to show how Miss Maccunn has succeeded where 
so many have failed. The living Mary Stuart 
that we meet with in her pages is not created 
in a moment; her personality reveals itself 
gradually, as we read her story. We feel that 
the woman here portrayed, so virile, so emi- 
nently human, who loved and hated so vehem- 
ently, who sinned so grievously and suffered for 
her sins so intensely, is no figment of the imagi- 
nation, but the true Mary Stuart. 

“She unaffectedly loved the stir of camps, the fierce 
joy of fighting, the eager pursuit of revenge. . . . She 
never lacked dignity nor presence of mind. Anger she 
showed, and sorrow, but never vanity nor indecision, 
nor any of the more ignoble faults. Yet it was the 
woman of the warmer heart, the more generous hand, 
the finer nature, who was to meet with treachery and 
ingratitude on all hands, while neither her caprice nor 
her shameless disloyalty were to deprive Elizabeth of 
the most devoted and efficient services ever rendered 
to a crown.” 

Of Elizabeth, we get this striking characteri- 
zation : 

“ She had, as it were, an instinct divining the thought 
of her people and prescient of their destiny; she used 
the large full utterance characteristic of the time, she 
shared its audacity, its love of adventure; she was the 
heart of England.” 

Miss Maccunn is equally happy in her pic- 
tures of the other characters, large and small, 
who influenced Mary’s life. Darnley and Both- 
well, Murray and John Knox, the ambassadors 
Lethington, Throckmorton, and Randolph, the 
four faithful Maries, and many others, move 
through these pages, not as mere wooden pup- 
pets, but as living men and women, with human 
virtues and human vices. 

Something has been said as to the limitations 
of Mr. Henderson’s book, but a wrong impression 
would be created if the reviewer failed to note 
its value as a contribution to the literature of 
its subject. As Mr. Henderson justly says in his 








Preface, “‘ The recent concise biographies, what- 
ever their special merits, and the more impor- 
tant works lately published on special aspects of 
the subject, so far from forestalling, rather sug- 
gest the desirability of a biography dealing in a 
somewhat detailed and critical fashion with the 
main episodes of Mary’s career”’; and it is just 
such a detailed and critical narrative that he has 
given us. He has brought together for the first 
time many facts that were formerly to be sought 
only in scattered and more or less inaccessible 
books or magazine articles, and he has added 
not a little entirely new matter, important to a 
proper understanding of the life of Mary Stuart 
and of those around her. 

To the historical student of the period, no 
portion of Mr. Henderson’s book will be more 
interesting than Appendix A, in which he dis- 
cusses the latest phase of the Casket Contro- 
versy, with especial reference to Mr. Lang’s 
“« Mystery of Mary Stuart.” With unanswer- 
able logic and admirable good humor, he pulls 
to pieces Mr. Lang’s ingenious argument for 
the partial forgery of the famous Glasgow 
Letter, and pokes unmerciful fun at the hair- 
splitting reasoning by which Mr. Lang upbuilds 
his frail castle in the air. If the subject were 
not one of those fascinating problems that 
continue to tempt the ingenuity of scholars, no 
matter how exhaustively they may have been 
thrashed out, one would be tempted to say that 
Mr. Henderson has finally disposed of the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the Casket Letters. 

We cannot close without drawing particular 
attention to the number and excellence of the 
illustrations in both these books. The care 
bestowed nowadays on the adequate illustration 
of books of history, biography, and other classes 
of literature that a few years ago could boast of 
nothing more attractive or illuminating than a 
map or frontispiece, is one of the most striking 
and commendable developments in present-day 
bookmaking. LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 








EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY.* 

Mr. Rose’s previous historical studies have 
been so largely centred in the Napoleonic era, 
that it seems at first a matter for surprise that 
he should now produce a work dealing with 
European history in the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. He has been heretofore 





*Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900. 
By J. Holland Rose. Litt.D. In two volumes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sona. 
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the specialist, writing of a limited epoch. In 
the present study he attempts the rd/e of the 
general historian. The results of his work must 
therefore be estimated by wholly different stand- 
ards from those applied to his earlier writings. 
In short, Mr. Rose’s former work appealed to 
and met the approval of the student of history, 
while he now seeks rather the approval of the 
general reader. 

In very many respects, the author has suc- 
ceeded in his new field ; for the presentation of 
a general résumé, into which are woven the 
results of monographic studies by others, and 
by Mr. Rose as well, really constitutes a new 
and valuable bit of work. The labor of collating 
and determining the value of the numerous 
essays and articles bearing on minute points in 
recent history must have been tremendous in 
itself, and it involved a genuine historical study 
by the author. Much genius is displayed also 
in the clever manner in which such isolated 
monographic results are bound together so as to 
form a consecutive and attractive narrative, 
while wholly new impressions are received of 
some of the great political characters of the 
period. In clearness of presentation, Mr. Rose’s 
work is not surpassed by any general history of 
Modern Europe, and its general readableness is 
in but a few instances marred by detail, where 
detail was neither necessary nor useful,—a 
fault of the Introduction, which contains too 
much condensed food for the general reader, 
while for the better informed it is but a review. 

Three points upon which Mr. Rose’s own 
study leads him to new conclusions are con- 
nected with the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
First, he is convinced that the preliminary 
engagements for mutual aid between Austria 
and France had reached a much more definite 
basis than has been customarily asserted, and 
that the two Emperors and their military ad- 
visers had arrived at an agreement not fully 
known to their diplomats and ministers. The 
positive belief that Austria would help France 
when once war was under way largely explains 
the seeming precipitancy of the war party in 
France in urging hostilities. Second, Bismarck 
has always denied that he used the candidacy 
of Prince Leopold to the Spanish throne to stir 
up war with France. Mr. Rose asserts that he 
did so use it, even against the wishes of King 
William, and of the Prince himself; in short, 


that Bismarck instigated the candidacy and | 
hurried it on for the sole purpose of bringing | 


on war as rapidly as possible. The proof offered 





' 
| 
| 
| 


too broadly and too positively stated ; but cer- 
tainly the author makes the inference seem 
extremely probable. And, third, the usual story 
of the Ems telegram — a story originating with 
Bismarck himself, to the effect that by changing 
the wording of a telegram a mildly expressed 
message was transformed into an offensive one, 
thus preventing any chance of pacific overtures 


| —is characterized as nonsense by Mr. Rose, 


and his contention is supported by presenting 
the texts of both messages. ere can be no 
doubt that the original was much more forcible, 
and offensive even, in language than Bismarck’s 
“edited” despatch. Stated thus briefly, these 
incidents may seem to have had but petty im- 
portance ; but they both represent the care in 
study evinced in this work, and are in truth of 
real value historically, since they offer new inter- 
pretations of disputed points and help to a 
clearer understanding of leading characters. The 
account given of the events of the war itself is 
clear and straightforward, but in this the author 
is less successful than when explaining men and 
motives. 

Probably greater interest will attach to-day 
to what the author has to say about Russia and 
Russian conditions. His account does not in- 
clude the recent war with Japan, nor the sub- 
sequent revolutionary risings. He wrote, in fact, 
before that war had taken place; and for this 
very reason his estimate of the character of the 
Russian government, and of the leaders and 
the people, is perhaps more interesting than if 
he had had recent events to guide his interpreta- 
tion. In treating of the development of Nihilism 
which followed the popular discontent with the 
results of the war of 1878, he offers an analysis 
equally applicable, if true, to the existing 
situation : 

«“ The Slav peoples that form the great bulk of her 
[Russia’s] population are notoriously sensitive. Shut 
up for nearly half the year by the rigors of winter, they 
naturally develop habits of brooding introspection or 
coarse animalism,— witness the plaintive strains of 
their folk-songs, the pessimism that haunts their litera- 
ture, and the dram-drinking habits of the peasantry. 
The Muscovite temperament and the Muscovite climate 
naturally lead to idealist strivings against the hardships 


of life or a dull grovelling amongst them. Melancholy 
or vodka is the outcome of it all.” 


And to this Mr. Rose adds that the Russian 
humiliation resulting from the war, the blow to 
self-confidence and esteem, were revenged by 
revolution upon the incapable government that 
had betrayed the nation. Mr. Rose’s dramatic 
statement in support of his assumptioh that 
climate and geographical conditions are respon- 


here is wholly inferential, and the results seem | sible for the people’s character and acts is 
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hardly convincing, and seems rather an attract- 
ive generalization than a sound analysis. But 
the insistence that national humiliation is the 
great, if not the greatest, factor in producing 
revolution, is a truth easily proved by a refer- 
ence to many other states besides Russia, and is 
an element in the present Russian situation fre- 
quently overlooked by writers and investigators. 
Until now, the greatest strength of the Russian 
government has been the implicit confidence of 
the mass of the people in their rulers. To-day 
the spell is broken ; for, as Mr. Rose puts it, 
writing of an earlier epoch, “The pathetic 
devotion of her peasantry has not made up for 
the mental and moral defects of her governing 
classes.” 

The dangers of historical prophecy are well 
exemplified in the author’s statement of reasons 
for the lack of any great revolution in Europe 
since the Paris Commune in 1871. After ask- 
ing “‘ What is the reason for this?” he answers : 

“ Mainly, it would seem, the enormous powers given 
to the modern organized State by the discoveries of 
mechanical science and the triumphs of the engineer. 
Telegraphy now flashes to the capital the news of a 
threatening revolt in the hundredth part of the time 
formerly taken by couriers with their relays of horses. 
Fully as great is the saving of time in the transport of 
large bodies of troops to the disaffected districts. Thus, 
the all-important factors that make for suecess — force, 
skill, and time — are all on the side of the central Gov- 
ernments.” 

After acknowledging that the spread of demo- 
cratic and constitutional ideas has been a pre- 
ventative also of revolution, he adds : 

“The fact, however, that there has been no wide- 
spread revolt in Russia since the year 1863, shows that 
democracy has not been the chief influence tending to 
dissolve or suppress discontent. As we shall see in a 
later chapter, Russia has defied constitutionalism and 
ground down alien races and creeds; yet (up to the 
year 1904) no great rising has shaken her autocratic 
system to its base. This seems to prove that the im- 
munity of the present age in regard to insurrections is 
due rather to the triumphs of mechanical science than 
to the progress of democracy. The fact is not pleasing 
to contemplate; but it must be faced.” 

Such an analysis is, of course, partially over- 
thrown by recent events in Russia; yet in the 
main the causes for the quiet under which Eu- 
rope has rested are correctly stated, and it may 
indeed be asserted that revolution in Russia was 
largely possible because of the breaking down 
of centralized administrative machinery. Still 
the fact remains that Mr. Rose foretold no rev- 
olutionary movement of magnitude in Russia, 
but rather desperate isolated attempts by assassi- 
nation to further a political propaganda. Cer- 
tainly, however, the dictum of Mr. Rose in 1904 





would have met with general acceptance if it 
were not for the totally unexpected develop- 
ments of 1906. 

The points noted and illustrations given do 
but scant justice to the charm and effectiveness 
of Mr. Rose’s first volume. It is both a contri- 
bution to historical knowledge and is distinctly 
readable ; for the author has put his personality 
and his enthusiasm into the work, and one feels 
the attraction of a keen mind absorbed in active 
study. But in all frankness it must be said that 
the second volume is of a distinctly lower grade 
than the first. There is in it a note of weari- 
ness of the task. It is correct and up to date, 
but the language is less vivid. Possibly the loss 
in charm is really due to the fact that the topics 
treated in the second volume are so recent as to 
permit of little but an ordinary straightforward 
narrative of events; for here the materials for 
historical study are lacking, and here also acute 
and positive analysis is impossible. But both 
volumes are always and everywhere absolutely 
simple and clear, so that concise and correct 
information on whatever of importance pertains 
to modern European history, within the period 
covered, is available to anyone. 

E. D. Apams. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


In a poem of two hundred and twenty-four Spen- 
serian stanzas, Mr. Reginald Fanshawe has paid 
heartfelt tribute to an institution, a man, and an in- 
tellectual epoch. The title of the poem is “ Corydon,” 
and it is further described as “an elegy in memory 
of Matthew Arnold and Oxford.” This accounts for | 
two of the three parts of his programme ; the other 
is accounted for by the sections that summarize such 
moderns as Tennyson, Newman, Arnold, Toynbee, 
Thomas Hill Green, Ruskin, Browning, Swinburne, 


*Corypon. An Elegy in Memory of Matthew Arnold and 
Oxford. By Reginald Fanshawe. London: Henry Frowde. 

CASSANDRA, AND OTHER Porms. By Bernard Drew. London: 
David Nutt. 

Tue Croup Kinepom. By I. Henry Wallis. New York: The 
John Lane Co. 

Waits Poprres. By Iarflaith. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Tue FapINnc or THE Mayriower. A Poem of the Present 
Time. By Theodore Tilton. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 

Tue BUILDING oF THE ORGAN. ONWARD. Two Symphonic 
Poems. By Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

PLtays AND Lyrics. By Cale Young Rice. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Into THE Lieut, AND Orner Verse. By Edward Robeson 
Taylor. San Francisco: The Stanley-Taylor Co. 

Tus Far Country. By Florence Wilkinson. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

In Sun on SHADE. Poems by Louise Morgan Sill. New York: 

& Brothers. 

Tue VISIONARY, AND OruER Poems. By Christine Siebeneck 
Swayne. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Tus Book or THE Sineine Winvs. By Sara Hamilton 
Birchall. Boston: Alfred Bartlett. 
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Morris, and Burne-Jones. The spiritual progenitors 
of these men — Homer, Plato, Sophocles, and Mar- 
eus Aurelius, Goethe, Byron, and Wordsworth — 
also receive attention in succinct stanzas of charac- 
terization. On the whole, the poem, which seems 
over-long in comparison with the “'Thyrsis” that 
inspired it, is not too long for its theme, thus broadly 
considered, and it is executed in all its parts with 
a degree of finish that removes any occasion for 
apology. For, despite a certain monotony of diction, 
it is a very beautiful poem, informed with high 
seriousness, and the embodiment of ripe reflection 
upon the deeper meanings of art and life. Since 
Arnold is its central theme, our quotation shall be 
of the two stanzas that set forth his essential char- 
acteristics : 

“O nature strangely blent ; light petulance 

Of airy laughter ; buoyant ease urbane 

Of world and youth; the lucid lips of France ; 

Some breath of Byron's sick romantic pain, 

i i , purged ; bright cynic-edged disdain 

Of , clean, unpoignant ; peace austere, 

Wordsworth’s high woodland peace, unrapturous, sane ; 

Goethe's grave calm Olympian; Attic clear 
Vision and wistful doubt and Stoic will severe! 

“ He saw life broken, but with steady smile, 

Which is the mask of men that only weep, 

Facing grey shadows, stooped not to beguile 

Clear courage with drugged dreams, or purchase sleep 

Painless for haunting inward hurt, too deep, 

Ah me! for song’s redemption. If but part 

He saw, and would too lightly overleap 

Time's deep-set boundaries, buoyed by airy art, 

For his pure vision’s flaw he paid a broken h - 

Mr. Bernard Drew’s “Cassandra and Other 
Poems” is a volume of verse inspired by abstract 
and bookish themes. It is coldly correct in diction, 
and rather commonplace in thought, although the 
author has caught the trick of minor verse-writing 
successfully enough to produce now and then a fairly 
acceptable piece of derivative workmanship. Such, 
for example, is this irregular sonnet on “Twilight”: 


r-surges 
: The sinking crimson o’er the cliff-capped bay 


athwart the wave; the tw stars 


It is the sort of verse that any person of education 
and sensibility can write if he wishes, verse having 
no originality of thought or imagery, and no individ- 
uality of utterance. 

“The Cloud Kingdom” is the realm wherein the 
feathered denizens of the air disport themselves and 
rule supreme. The volume to which Mr. I. Henry 
Wallis has given this title is a collection of about 
thirty bird-poems, intertwining delicate fancies with 
graceful verse, and expressing, now the naive thought 





of childhood, now the more sober reflectiveness of 
riper years. The exquisite charm of this work may 
best be illustrated by “The Sparrow.” 


“ the carven i 
On God’s great house of prayer, 
A statue of the Virgin is, 
And our dear Lord is there. 
Close to his Mother does he lie, 
And answers her caress 
With loving little hands that try 
Against her cheek to press. 


“ A circling aureole has He, 

To tell His name to all ; 

A circling aureole has She 
Round her brows virginal ; 

And on this cirelet that She has 
A sparrow’s nest is made 

Of hay and straw and stalks of grass 
From street and close conveyed. 


“ Tt seems as though that nest were there 
That He might look on it, 
For always is 


And should her little fledglings fall, 
Most surely will He know ; 

And of His love which blesseth all 
Some comfort will bestow. 


“The mystic Dove broods over them ; 
And Angel-faces shine 
Around the Star of Bethlehem 
Above the Babe divine. 
About are fiends with mouths awry 
And twisted faces wild ; 
But safe from them the nest is by 
The Mother and her Child. 
“ The sparrows fly into the street 
"Mid turmoil, sin and shame ; 
Unheeded by the crowds they meet, 
Who care not whence they came ; 
Who know not of the nest that is 


“ But it may be that unto some 

Who love each living thing, 

And smile to see the sparrows come, 
A happy thought they bring. 

And as to their high home they go, 
A child with upward glance 

May see their nest, and her face glow 
With Heavenly radiance.” 


The happiest inspirations of Coleridge and of Blake 
are fairly matched by these tender and lovely verses. 
In graver mood is penned the song to “The Night- 
ingale,” with the first two stanzas of which we must 
fain be content. 


“ As one beneath the apple bloom at ease 

May read of trees and of orchid flowers, 

Or one who through the summer hours 

In some sweet Devon Coombe — may dream of seas 
That wind up island creeks to fragrant bowers 
Beneath the Southern Cross, —so we, the tale 
Hear, of the music of the Nightingale. 


“Too partial! Why will he not come to us? 

are our woodlands, and the lanes thereby 
wn and lush-leaved under hedges high ; 
And heaths of gorse and broom are plenteous. 
Yet, when Antares climbs our Southern sky, 
And sedge-birds are*awake, we still must fail 
To hear the singing of the Nightingale.” 
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There are birds a-plenty in the volume of songs 
called “ White Poppies,” but they are strange ex- 
otic creatures, mynas and bulbuls and casuareens. 
These lyrics are airy trifles, voicing the moods of an 
exile under Eastern skies. The rhymes “'To Mary” 
are pretty enough to quote. 

“Could I return across the sea, 
Like some bold Knight of Faery 
Whose wishes are his wings, and be 
As light as he and airy ; 
“ Ah, then, beside the kitchen fire, 
Or in the shining dairy, 
Or where each happy woodland choir 
Of song is never chary ; 
“Now, ere the summer yet be done, 
Or warm south winds be wary, 
I would out-race the setting sun 
Once more to see you, Mary.” 


Other maidens, however, seem at times to occupy 
the poet’s fancy, as the lines called “ Orange Blos- 
soms ” attest. 


“ As I rode out with blue-eyed Blanche, 
She reached her hand up to a branch, 
And plucked a bunch of orange blooms. 

‘I love,’ she said, ‘all sweet perfumes ; 
But this I love the most of all.’ 

I answered, while (delicious thrall !} 
She pinned them to her pretty vest, 
That I should like the blossoms best 
Enwreath’d for me around her hair 

Before a certain altar stair.” 


But perhaps Blanche is, after all, only another name 
for Mary, and merely the tribute paid to the exi- 
gency of a needed rhyme. 


“The Fading of the Mayflower” comes to us — 
not exactly as a voice from the grave, since Mr. 
Theodore Tilton still lives in the honorable retire- 
ment of age — but as a voice from a past that now 
seems remote indeed, the past of the New England 
lyceum, the abolitionist crusade, and the Civil War. 
It is a voice of admonition, raised in earnest protest 
and with satirical accent, against the mad worship 
of money which is so marked a characteristic of the 
present generation. In a cycle of one hundred and 
fourteen sonnets (some of them slightly irregular), 
the writer contrasts the stern idealism of the puritans 
who founded New England with the lax degeneracy 
of their descendants. This is the fashion of his dis- 
course : 

“ Thus, to our arbute, owe we all our East, 
And half our North, and half of half our West — 

Until, of flowers, our Mayflower is the best — 
Except our Lord’s own lilies! We at least 
May love it next to these! . . . Or have we ceased 

To pin it in our cap — to manifest 

(As by an edelweiss) a soul at rest 
But when it climbs ? . . . Alas, our sacred Beast 
Is what we bow to! 

O Golden Calf! 

In all our fifty commonwealths is rife ! 
We dote upon the! Look! Our golden hoard 
Out-fortunes Fortunatus! . . . He — a fool! — 
To save his wallet, forfeited his life!” 


The staccato diction here exemplified characterizes 
the work throughout. The homiletic value of the 





sonnets is considerable, and they embody much 
quaint information and homely wisdom, but they 
almost never appeal to us as poetry. 


Another poem of essentially didactic character, 
an ambitious poem composed in a spirit of high 
seriousness, is Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s “The 
Building of the Organ.” In form, this work is a sym- 
phony in five movements and many themes. The 
themes are provided with tempo marks, in further- 
ance of the musical analogy upon which the poem 
is based. Mr. E. F. Fenollosa, it will be remem- 
bered, made a similar experiment in “ The Discovery 
of America,” published in 1893, and quite recently 
the experiment has again been attempted by Mr. 
Charles E. Russell in “The Twin Immortalities.” 
These works, as well as the one now to be consid- 
ered, all exemplify the aim which Mr. Dole describes 
as that of giving “to English verse a new medium 
of expression, plastic and elastic, capable of infinite 
variety, and as well adapted to the genius of the 
Language as the classic Ode was to Greek in the hands 
of a Pindar.” We have called Mr. Dole’s poem 
ambitious, and this statement clearly warrants the 
epithet. In judging “The Building of the Organ” 
as an artistic performance, we must keep in mind 
the special conditions imposed by the task, one of 
which is that a certain bareness of diction is de- 
manded, for the author had ever in mind the possi- 
bility that his words might be sung as well as read, 
and, as he justly remarks, “there are many words in 
English which cannot be sung.” It would not be 
fair, that is, to deal with this poem and ignore the 
fundamental principle of its composition, any more 
than it would be fair to deal similarly with Lanier’s 
“Centennial Cantata” or with the book of a music- 
drama by Richard Wagner. With this qualification 
in mind, we should say that Mr. Dole had produced 
a remarkable piece of work, not subtle, allusive, or 
even melodious in the ordinary poetical sense, but 
thoughtful, finely imaginative, and stately in move- 
ment. Its general theme is peace and the brother- 
hood of man, and its ethical burden is of the noblest. 
We quote a fugal theme (andante mestoso ) by way 
of illustration. 

“ Hark! like a golden thread of sound aérial 
A plaintive cadence from the Organ steals ; 
It trembles, rises, floats away ethereal ! 
The Soul in silent prayer devoutly kneels! 
“Then comes a change: a crash of chords rolls thundering 
And shakes the windows in their leaded panes ; 
It thrills the throng who listen breathless-wondering, 
To hear the splendour of the sequent strains. 
“ From out the chaos of the weird prophetical 
Emerges like the crystal Light of Life 
A fervid theme, spontaneous, poetical, 
That sings of strenuous Victory won from Strife. 
“With deeper tones the same great theme euphonious 
Ensues enmesht in woof of woven sounds, 
Thus the Fugue; a splendid web harmonious 
With a whole world of Beauty in its bounds.” 


The variety of metres employed by Mr. Dole for 
his effects is extraordinary, and no less so the tech- 
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nical skill with which he uses them. The symphonic 
poem “ Onward,” appended to the volume, illustrates 
upon a lesser scale the methods and ideas that are 
exploited in the larger work. 

About five years ago, we took note of “Song- 
Surf,” a slender volume of lyrics by Mr. Cale Young 
Rice, characterized chiefly by an unpleasant turgidity 
of diction. Mr. Rice now presents us with a stout 
and very handsome volume containing the better of 
the early lyrics, many new ones, and two plays in 
verse, “ Yolanda” and “ David.” His work in this 
larger compass and maturer form deserves far more 
praise than could be accorded to those first fruits, 
and gives us much sincere and conscientious work- 
manship. The old straining for effect is still ap- 
parent, although far less so than formerly, and many 
examples of commonplace and oddity occur, the 
elimination of which would have been to the author’s 
profit. “At Amalfi” is the poem we choose for 
quotation. 

“ Come to the window, you who are mine. 
Waken! the night is calling. 
Sit by me here — with the moon's fair shine 
Into your deep eyes falling. 
“ The sea afar is a fearful gloom ; 
Lean from the casement, listen ! 
Anear, it breaks with a faery spume, 
Spraying the moon-path’s glisten. 
“ The little white town below lies deep 
As eternity in slumber. 
O, you who are mine, how a glance can reap 
Beauties beyond all number! 
“*Amalfi!’ say it — as the stars set 
O'er yon far promontory. 
‘Amalfi!’ . Shall we ever forget 
Even Above this glory ? 
“No; as twin sails at anchor ride, 
Our spirits rock together 
On a sea of love — lit as this tide 
With tenderest star-weather. 
“ And the quick ecstasy within 
Your breast is me beating. 
‘Amalfi!’ . . ever a night shall win 
From God again such fleeting. 
“ Ah — but the dawn is redd'ning up 
Over the moon low-dying. 
Come, come away — we have drunk the cup: 
Ours is the dream undying.” 
This affords a typical illustration of both the strength 
and weakness of Mr. Rice’s verse. It also shows 
how definitely he has been influenced by the method 
of Robert Browning. 

Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor’s new volume con- 
tains the long poem “Into the Light,” published 
five years ago, a few other reprinted pieces, and 
much new matter. It is quite fitting that the trans- 
lator of “ Les Trophées” should have given us a 
sonnet on the death of Heredia last October. 


“ Vainly you'll call importunate and long 


With all the crowned ones of his deathless song. 





And in the midst of that imperial throng, 

Now newly splendored by his sonnet-lore, 

Fame gently seats him and delights to score 

Her beadroll with his name in letters strong ; 
For though he felt not passion’s noblest ire 

That bears the uttered thought on wings of fire, 

Nor made his numbers all the vastness sweep, 
Yet he was Art’s, and drank of her desire, 

Until Imagination, true and deep, 

Burst into beauty on his flawless lyre.” 


A number of translations from Leconte de Lisle 
and other modern French poets are included among 
the contents of this volume. 


“The Far Country” is a volume of verse of un- 
usual quality, the work of Miss Florence Wilkinson. 
It is verse of varied inspiration, giving us now an 
impression de voyage, now a suggestion of old-time 
balladry and romance, now an outpouring of deep 
feeling. A tendency toward forced forms of ex- 
pression and an indulgence in mere emotional ejacu- 
lation appear to be the most noticeable faults of 
what is, on the whole, a volume of quite exceptional 
richness and strength. The stanzas “Ina Ruined 
Abbey” may be taken as an example of Miss Wil- 
kinson’s best work. 


“The moon blows toward the broken tower, 
A wingéd sphere of fire, 


“ Where lords and ladies long ago 
— Yolande and Mordred, — 
Knelt pale before the crucifix, 
With bells upflung and incense shed, 
Now many a — wd lifts 
Its fair unknowing head. 


“ Where scutcheons gleamed, and lance and helm, 
Trophies of sacred fight, 
And the great windows gloomed and glowed 
Like jewels dusky-bright — 
The eternal hills look gravely through 
These arches of the night. 


“ A thousand memories walk tiptoe, 
Sainted, occult, unspelt ; 
An elder time’s development ; 
Like mists that blow and melt, 
So we that stray here hand in hand 


“The moon shakes at the unportalled door, 

A sailing sphere of fire ; 

The shadows lie all breathlessly 
Still as intense desire. 

Beloved, — thus our hearts are hushed 
Yet mounting ever higher, 

Until they mix in one clear note, — 

(O lyric heart, to sing, to float !) 
Heaven-smitten like a lyre.” 


The picturesque manner of this poem is perhaps 
pa erat an of Miss Wilkinson’s verse than 
any other, but she has also a manner in which the 
reflective element is dominant, and this we may 
illustrate by the poem“entitled “ Forerunners,” 
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“In the first sleep-watch of the night pieces are of the conventional sort upon conventional 
With dreams that flit and hesitate, themes. We quote “ Lost Atlantis” for its imagi- 
Hark for the tokens of our flight, sr ad ualit any 
Lost voices seeking each his mate ; q y° 

: “ $ al 

“hari tp along the road i al cn tte nay wi 
A knock, a cry, but only one. The ground swell laps within the gaps 
‘Nay, heed them not, for they shall be Of the long rampart rough and serried. 
Forgotten with the morning sun.’ ™s 

és ‘ “There clings white brine upon the shrine 
These are the tokens of our flight ; Within the temple’s wave-worn glory, 

We, nameless ones who go before, And white things creep in slime, and sleep 
Who stop to call a comrade soul Upon the tablet’s graven story. ' 
But find no latch at any door. 
seal , “Soft silence reigns in these domains 
“That drifting smoke across the plain, Where once the trumpet rang so loudly ; 
That footfali fading by the sea, And pallid gleams of phosphor beams 
Perchance our camp fires dying out, Glow where the sun once glittered proudly. 
Our passionate steps no more to be. 
“ Oh, love, they lie beneath no sky, 
“The vagrant red of Autumn leaf, Who fell by field and hill and river — 
The haunting echo and its grief, The wild seas roll from pole to pole, 
Luring you on from hill to hill, And surfs above them boom forever.” 
The vagrant red, the wandering sigh, WY <2 : : 
It is the life-blood that we spill. The imitation of a Tennysonian model is auda- 

‘enon Jess before God ; ciously obvious, but the poem is striking enough to 
We have nor grave nor epitaph ; arrest attention on its own account. 

And where we perished of our thisst, Miss Birchall’s “ Book of the Singing Winds” 
Yea, where there was no drop to quaff, ’ : 

A spring shall gush from our dead bones is a tiny book of outdoor verse, full of the vagabond 
And full-fed ones sit down and laugh.” spirit, and unpretentiously charming. This song 


“A la Belle Etoile” will waken a responsive echo 


The stout and faithful heart pursuing the forlorn | ;) many breasts. 


and elusive hope — it has been the theme of much 


inspiring verse, and it is with no mean company “Oh, who will lodge at my Inn to-night, 
that the poem we have just quoted claims its rightful {on Bes ec iene Meckerey sieite papie, 
place. And a friendly star for a sign ? 
“In Sun and Shade,” by Miss Louise Morgan “Good sir, my Inn is a gentle Inn, 
Sill, may be described as typical magazine verse. The wine is sweet and old ; 
“In Verona” will do for a representative selection. re oo cay aera “a 


“ Soft air, soft fountains, warmed with sun 


And thrilling to their overflow, - To a re = Ane 
Where —— white the mar — gleam, But the gentlefolk stop by the blackberry gate 
Aad meuit'sing Hons exsush end Gxom At the Inn of the Beautiful Star. 

Of deeds forgotten long ago. 


“Sweet fern, sweet fern for your pillow, sir 


“ And near lived Juliet — passionate * 

With love and sorrow — neither child = - eee ey sand poe ‘am 
Nor woman, beautiful and doomed . °‘ ¢ th ie in aed . righ 
What showers of almond-buds have bloomed 4 

Since love that loyal soul beguiled ! var papa —— denna 

‘ou up at 
“Now, where she dwelt, gay dancers turn To walk through the fairies’ handkerchiots 
With tripping steps to a guitar, And startle a sleeping fawn. 
Oblivious of the spirit sweet f ‘ 
Who haunts the garden and the street, “ When day is red on the river's bed, 
Or trims her lamp in yonder star. And bright on quartz and spar, 
We'll say our short St. Martin's grace 
gr eevee = nk re Age At the Inn of the Beautiful Star. 
FE tht ass “The blackberry vine is a maiden now, 
To that enraptured, tragic heart With her pale stars in the dew ; 
That lived for love and for love died ? Come back next month, good sir, there'll be 
. Sweet blackberries for you. 
~ ean une are breath " aewss wish you luck o- the blackberry gate, 
elmncusl Afienséens ou wander far 
reer ee Sonny eogiee ok. 
pede ry dr perp a To our Inn of the Beautiful Star.” 


A few Hawaiian so ive a somewhat distinct- | There are several other pieces as good = this, and 
ive note to “The Visionary, and Other Poems,” by | for once we find the word “arbutus” correctly 
Miss Christine Siebeneck Swayne. Otherwise, the accented. Witt1aM Morton Payne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The delights In her new book, “The — 
one oem ~=You and I” (Macmillan), ‘ 

vacation.” bara” (now tatifed as MDs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright) has, according to the announce 
ments, gone back to the methods of her first anony- 
mous success, “The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife.” But the reader looking for this may be dis- 
appointed, for somewhat is lacking of the freshness 
and spontaneity of Barbara’s first appearance. In 
fact, the form in which the present book is cast, 
comprising a series of long letters with their equally 
long replies full of garden information and advice, 
is forced and unnatural. Nevertheless, it would be 
ungracious to find only faults in a book whose pri- 
mary object is exactly that of giving advice and 
information, eminently sane, and showing evidence 
of practical knowledge. The purpose of the corre- 
spondence is to afford opportunity for the experi- 
enced Barbara to give of her more abundant 
knowledge to Mary Penrose, who with her husband 
is having a “garden vacation,” camping in an old 
open barn in their own grounds. If young Mrs. 
Penrose, an avowed novice, masters the subject with 
remarkable swiftness, and is able to return Barbara’s 
suggestions with what appears to be expert knowl- 
edge, the arrangement of the book must again be 
blamed. Mary Penrose’s “garden vacation” is a 
delightful arrangement, whereby she and her hus- 
band are enabled to devote to the improvement of 
their out-of-town-home the money that would other- 
wise have been spent in travelling, at the same time 
learning by observation and experiment the joys of 
an out-door life. There are other minor benefits 
that result, but the main achievement is of course 
the building of the garden, revising the old one, 
adding new beauties, and especially replacing upon 
# certain knoll that is an important feature of the 
landscape those trees, shrubs, and undergrowths that 
ought to be there. The young folks are furthered 
in their plans in various ways, as well as by the aid 
of Barbara’s friendly letters; there is “The Man 
from Everywhere,” who is superintending a piece 
of engineering that in the clearing away of a certain 
other knoll in the neighborhood supplies the mate- 
rials for planting that of the Penroses; there is a 
handy but erratic Irish gardener, Larry by name, 
who “ happens along,” and when his habits become 
too much for him he is succeeded by a melancholy 
German ; and there is a visit to the seaside garden 
of our old friends Martin and Lavinia Cortwright, 
and a further visit in their company to a “ garden 
of sweet odors.” A thread of romance runs through 
the letters, and the same spirit of sympathy with 
nature that has informed the writer’s other volumes 
is evident in the present one. For the sake of the 
garden-lover who reads to learn, it should be said 
that there are several excellent and suggestive lists 
of perennials, annuals, and roses, with explanatory 


notes; but there is no index. 








Invaluable as a historical treatise is 
ponent pan Mr. J. Hampden Dougherty’s “The 
ie U. 8. Electoral System of the United 
States” (Putnam), a comprehensive study of the 
provision of the Constitution relating to the proced- 
ure of counting the electoral vote for President and 
Vice President. The author traces the history and 
practices of Congress as an electoral body, discusses 
the various interpretations placed on the words of 
the Constitution “the votes shall then be counted ” 
following the provision relating to the opening of 
the returns by the President of the Senate, explains 
the Federalist bill of 1800, which, although it never 
became law, was the source of all subsequent rules 
and practices, and describes the provisions of the 
Electoral Count law of 1887. He shows that the 
framers of the Constitution never dreamed that 
the counting of the electoral vote would involve any- 
thing more than a simple process of addition, but 
that in practice it has required the canvassing of 
disputed returns, and this in turn has necessitated 
the decision of such important questions as relate to 
the regularity of votes, the qualifications of electors, 
the right of a state to participate in the choice of 
electors, etc., etc. He very properly pronounces the 
Electoral Count provision as the “ weakest spot ” in 
the Constitution, declares that it has broken down 
in practice, and asserts that its continuance without 
change is fraught with peril to the country. Instead 
of providing in a passive way that the votes “ shall 
be counted,” the Constitution should specify the 
canvassing authority and the method of procedure. 
The Electoral Count law of 1887, passed after a 
long struggle following the crisis of 1877, is designed 
to provide by statute against deadlocks in the future ; 
but, as Mr. Dougherty points out, the law is an in- 
strument of compromises believed to be unconstitu- 
tional, is cumbersome in its details, and seriously 
defective in that it neglects to provide how the vote 
of a state shall be saved from rejection when both 
Houses disagree. In the final chapter of his book, 
Mr. Dougherty suggests an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for the direct election of the 
President and Vice President by popular vote, each 
state being allowed as many votes as it has Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, the vote to be ascer- 
tained and canvassed by an authority duly consti- 
tuted by the state. The effect of this amendment 
would be to abolish the Electoral College and reduce 
the ultimate count at Washington to a simple mathe- 
matical calculation, as the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended it should be. 


An American 1+ has long been the boast of Prince- 
college president ton men that not a graduate of that 
in the Revolution. institution took the side of the King 
when the American Revolution demanded a delim- 
itation between Patriot and Loyalist. Much of the 
credit attaching to that unanimity has always been 
ascribed to the president of the college at the time, 
the Rev. John Witherspoon. A readable, sane, and 
trustworthy life of the Scotch dominie-president has 
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been written by Dr. David Walker Woods (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.). As a well-known preacher in 
Scotland, of -most liberal views, Witherspoon was 
summoned by the trustees of the New Jersey 

in 1768 to become its head. By accepting the 
vitation, Witherspoon gave the author an opportunity 
to make an interesting chapter on the early history 
of the college. The new president entered upon the 
heroic task, not uncommon in later days, of raising 
funds to pay existing debts and to provide for the 
future of the institution. In this work, he visited 
nearly every Presbyterian congregation in the thir- 
teen colonies. He sent a vessel to Georgia to bring 
to a Northern market the produce which the Pres- 
byterians of that colony could give more easily than 
cash. In addition to financing the college, Wither- 
spoon did most of the teaching. He was professor 
of Hebrew, advanced Greek and Latin, Divinity, 
Moral Philosophy, and Eloquence. During the 
Revolutionary War, when the college was temporarily 
abandoned, Witherspoon served in the Continental 
Congress, signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and took an active part in the instructions to the 
American representatives in forming the treaty of 
1783 which ended the war. He was also active in 
rehabilitating the church and in transforming it into 
the American Presbyterian Church. After the col- 
lege was reopened, the Scoteh dominie continued as 
President until his death in 1794. In the volume 
one notes a few errors, as “ Thompson” for Charles 
“Thomson,” the Secretary of Congress. The bank 
advocated by Morris could scarcely be called a 
“national” bank. The address to the people of 
Quebec is omitted from the list of papers of the 
First Continental Congress. These are minor criti- 
cisms, and detract little from a biography which will 
appeal to Princeton men and to students of church 
history, as well as to those interested in the Revolu- 
tionary period of our national life. 


— “The Philippine Experiences of an 
school-teacher in American Teacher ” (Scribner) is a 
the Philippines. hook that fits its title. The author, 
Mr. William B. Freer, describes only his own expe- 
riences; he does not attempt to solve, or even to 
state, the various Philippine problems ; he says little 
in regard to the general school system of the Phil- 
ippines; his book is simply a description of the 
Philippine life of one American teacher, and an 
interesting one it is. The educational policy of the 
Americans in the Philippines has been severely 
criticised, especially for the attempt to “ American- 
ize” the natives in language and institutions. But 
if the experiences of the author of this book be taken 
as typical, it would seem that there should be no 
serious objection to the system. He claims that the 
use of English is justified by the fact that the natives 
have no common language, and that in nearly every 
school there will be pupils who cannot understand 
one another ; few outside of the large towns under- 
stand Spanish ; so for a common language English 
is as good as any. Besides, he says, the people are 





eager to learn English. The best part of the book 
is that which describes the methods employed by 
the teachers. The supervising teachers are generally 
Americans, and under their direction native teachers 
give instruction to the children; the instruction is 
all in English, but aims at immediate practical 
results; American songs are taught, American games 
are played, and over the schools American flags fly ; 
the teachers not only instruct in books, but they give 
much needed advice as to sanitation and other 
practical matters. The church authorities, it is said, 
support the work. Incidentally, Mr. Freer writes 
of various other aspects of Philippine life, — the 
religious customs and festivals; the different races 
of the Islanders ; the home-life and amusements of 
the natives; native markets; methods of transpor- 
tation; characteristics of the natives, especially of 
the children. The author believes that the educa- 
tion now being given is a distinctly elevating force, 
and that the people of all races are eager for it. 
They are more willing than the Indians in the 
United States, and make more progress. Seldom is 
there reference to political affairs, but it is quite 
clear that this teacher is not an anti-imperialist, for 
he does not believe that the Filipinos are capable of 
self-government. 


~ “The War” still means to many of 
ond held BO the Civil War, and the alice 
the Civil War. memories that most interest us are 
memories that go back now more than forty years. 
Mrs. Martha Derby Perry’s “ Letters from a Sur- 
geon of the Civil War” (Little, Brown & Co.) are 
her husband’s letters written home in 1862-64, 
when he served as assistant surgeon with the famous 
Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers. Although 
young and of subordinate rank, Dr. John G. Perry 
seems to have had that in him which invited the 
assignment of difficult duty and the imposition of 
grave responsibilities. His brief and modest letters, 
supplemented by a few editorial insertions, tell a 
story of hardship and danger, especially in the Wil- 
derness campaign and before Petersburg, that might 
easily have tempted another to essay a more ambi- 
tious style. Three very short extracts will show 
the book’s quality, and the writer’s. “The hardest 
battles I have fought since joining the army,” Dr. 
Perry assures his wife, from a comfortless winter 
camp, “have been with myself.” Again: “I doubt 
if our ancestors at Valley Forge suffered more from 
cold than we did. I generally marched on foot so 
as to keep warm, and often found that I had been 
sound asleep while my legs were trudging along.” 
Still again, speaking of a prayer-meeting held by 
employees and agents of the Sanitary Commission : 
“The effect was doleful in the extreme, and I never 
want to repeat such an experience while I am in 
the army. Let men pray by themselves as much as 
they please and read their Bibles in solitude, but not 
fill every man’s ears with their sins and offences.” 
Indications of the writer’s nerve and endurance are 
not wanting, such as the setting of his own broken 
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leg when other surgical aid was not at hand, and his 
dragging the injured member about with him through 
days and nights of hard work and forced marches. 
Mrs. Perry’s experience in the New York draft 
riots of 1863 forms a noteworthy chapter. The 
brevity and restraint of both Dr. and Mrs. Perry’s 
style almost make the reviewer feel that, for his own 
part, it were better bad he “from speech refrained, 
nobility more nobly to repay.” 


nit manners & Tecent issue of Toe Drax (July 1, 
revelers Tiinote 1906) contained an extended re- 
acentury age. view, by Prof. Frederick J. Turner, 
of a number of volumes of “ Early Western Travels,” 
that interesting series of reprints which we owe to 
the industry and enthusiasm of Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Of the three groups into which these 
volumes fall, one contains the writings of Hulme, 
Woods, Faux, Welby, and Richard Flower, English 
travellers who visited the English settlement which 
was established in Edwards County, Illinois, by 
Morris Birkbeck and George Flower in the year 
1817. There is considerable supplementary litera- 
ture bearing on this subject that has not been in- 
eluded in Dr. Thwaites’s monumental work ; and 
to these separate publications has now been added 
the “ Personal Narrative” of Elias Pym Fordham, 
edited by Mr. Frederic Austin Ogg, and published 
by Messrs. A. H. Clark & Co., Cleveland. Fordham 
was a young English civil engineer, who came over 
with Birkbeck in the spring of 1817, and took 
charge of the equipment which was being trans- 
ported to the new settlement, consisting mainly 
of farming implements and household furniture. 
Though he made an entry of land in the English 
Prairie, and found plenty of occupation, his stay in 
America seems to have been comparatively brief, 
and he soon returned to practise his profession in 
the mother country. The extracts from his letters 
and journal here presented in book form constitute 
an artless but convincing narrative of life in what 
we now call the Middle West, but was then the very 

edge of civilization. He holds no brief 
for either side of the emigration controversy, like 
Birkbeck or Cobbett; is not blind to the crudities 
and graver defects of a frontier people; but sees, 
more clearly than some of the older heads around 
him, that this is a nation in the making and that it 
is worth making. 
eee Forty-three years ago, Dean Alford 
wales 1. stirred the English-speaking world 
with his book on “The Queen’s 
English,” which was speedily followed by Mr. 
George Washington Moon’s animated rejoinder, 
“The Dean’s English”; and now there comes, 
anonymously, fvom the Oxford Press, a sharply 
critical, but sane and good-tempered, treatise on 
“The King’s English,” which is also evoking con- 
siderable comment and discussion. Its warning 
examples are taken from such esteemed publica- 
tions as the “ Spectator,” “Times,” “Telegraph,” 








and “ Westminster Gazette,” and from the works of 
Jowett, R. L. Stevenson, Huxley, Richard Grant 
White, Mr. Meredith, and many other far from 
careless writers. Like most books on the use of 
language, it offers counsels of perfection; but im- 
possible though it is for poor scribbling and gab 
bling humanity to live up to them, they can hardly 
fail to effect something toward raising the standard 
of written and spoken English. Of the many de- 
batable questions touched on, that of Americanisms, 
although treated with admirable impartiality, may 
be selected for a word of protest. “The English 
and American language and literature,” we are told, 
“are both good things; but they are better apart.” 
Is this the right view? If so, place must be made 
for an Australian, a South-African, and an Anglo- 
Indian language and literature. Why encourage 
this multiplication of languages and literatures, or 
try to retard the glad day, confidently predicted 
by some, when English shall become the world- 
language? Characteristic and picturesque modes 
of expression will arise on each side of the Atlantic, 
but so they will on each side of the Irish Sea, and 
of the Cheviot Hills, and of the Thames River; and 
we would not have it otherwise. In the literature 
headed by the names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, we must claim a place for 
Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell. The 
style of “The King’s English” attracts rather than 
repels: it is scholarly, pleasantly allusive, and not 
untinged with humor. The authorship i is open to 
conjecture, with such clue as is furnished by the 
signatures “H. W. F.” and “F. G. F.” at the end 
of the preface. 


. “A Book of the Riviera” (Dutton), 
iis story by Mr.S. Bari is a delight- 
and charms. = ful work of nineteen chapters and 
forty illustrations, dealing with the Ligurian coast 
between Marseilles and Savona. This region, really 
so ancient, is only about three-quarters of a century 
old as a winter resort. It was rediscovered in 1831 
by Lerd Brougham, fleeing from the fogs of England, 
on his way to Naples. Halted there by the vigilance 
of the Sardinian police, lest he should introduce 
cholera into Piedmont, he became so charmed by 
the climate, the sunshine, the flowers, that he bought 
an estate and built himself a winter residence at 
Cannes, then only a fishing-village. He talked and 
wrote about the place, and from this beginning dates 
the whole chain of Riviera winter resorts, with their 
villas, hotels, casinos, and shops, which now line the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Extremely modern 
as these places are, both in and reality, 
the object of Mr. Baring-Gould’s work is to show 
that they are but the modern fringe on an ancient 
garment, a superficial over beds of remote 
antiquity. For example, he has Jess to say about 
Nice, Monte Carlo, and Monaco, as fashionable re- 
sorts for gambling, than about the Greek city of 
Nike ( Victory), and the Monaco which was named 
from Monoikos, the Phenician god whose temple 
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anciently crowned this rock, “assuredly the loveliest 
spot on the Ligurian coast.” Since there is hardly 
a village or town in the whole region which has not 
treasures for the sketcher or the photographer, as 
well as for the pleasure-seeker, this book, with its 
charming illustrations from photographs, will surely 
satisfy the author’s purpose “to interest the many 
visitors to the Ligurian coast in the places which 
they see.” 


The fourth volume of Mr. Poultney 
German struggle Bigelow’s “ History of the German 
Sor Liberty. Struggle for Liberty” (Harper & 
Bros.) has recently appeared. Another volume will 
bring the story down to the establishment of the 
present imperial government. Mr. Bigelow speaks 
in his preface of the difficulty of securing infor- 
mation from families possessing it, because of the 
fear that its publication might hinder the profes- 
sional career of its members. He has, nevertheless, 
brought together a vast amount of material — the 
list of titles consulted occupying nearly three closely 
printed pages, and not including the standard works. 
The impression of the book is, however, not one of 
mastery of the subject-matter, rather one of con- 
fusion confounded. With a clear and orderly out- 
line in mind, the reader will be interested in many 
details. But often these smack of “yellow jour- 
nalism,” and almost without exception are jumbled 
together in a manner that affords no suggestion of 
a dignified historical narrative. The tone of the 
work is throughout journalistic, often hysterical; 
but some later writer will doubtless find in this mass 
of material abundant matter for a single volume 
that will clearly and logically present the subject 
without sacrificing what has evidently been Mr. 
Bigelow’s paramount aim — the readableness and 
popular character of the narrative. 


More of the 


Development or Another student, M. Louise Green, 
religious liberty Ph.D., has been delving into the 
in Connecticut. records of early New England, and 
we have as the result “The Development of Re- 
ligious Liberty in Connecticut” (Houghton). The 
work presents a full and accurate treatment of an 
important subject, fairly interesting at the start and 
much more so before the close. It goes into strictly 
church history with almost unnecessary fulness, so 
as to be really a history of the Congregational 
Church in Connecticut to 1818. The first chapters, 
on general Congregational and New England his- 
tory, before coming to the proper theme of the book, 
are largely a threshing over of old straw. Though 
such chapters were necessary, they should have been 
briefer, and left more space for the subject in hand 
—religious toleration, and the theory of church 
and state. The treatment of this subject is admir- 
able, and is distinct contribution to the history of 
our national development. The placing of the ref- 
erences to authorities in the appendix seems to us 
an objectionable arrangement. 


o 





NOTES. 


«“Twelfe Night” is now added by the Messrs. 
Crowell to their “ First Folio” edition of Shak q 
edited by the Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 

Messrs. F. M. Buckles & Co. issue “The Poems of 
Oscar Wilde” in a two-volume edition, which includes 
the original « Poems” of 1881, “Ravenna” (1887), 
«“ The Sphinx ” (1894), « The Ballad of Reading Jail” 
(1898), besides a few hitherto uncollected pieces. 

A second edition of Mr. Lewis F. Day’s “ Alphabets 
Old and New” is published by Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. An introductory essay on “Art in the 
Alphabet” gives added value to the collection of speci- 
men designs with which the book is mainly filled. 


In “ The Golden Fleece,” published by the American 
Book Co., Mr. James Baldwin has retold the story of 
Jason and Medea and the voyage of the Argo in lan- 
guage pleasantly fitted for the comprehension of child- 
ish readers. Much practice has made Mr. Baldwin an 
adept in this sort of narration, and many a child will 
bless him for this latest of his reading-books. 

We are glad to know that the work of restoring the 
buildings of Stanford University, damaged by the re- 
cent earthquake, has prog so satisfactorily that 
official announcement is made that the regular courses 
of instruction in all departments will be resumed at the 
opening of the Fall term, August 30. This‘ includes 
libraries, laboratories, and dormitories, as well as the . 
necessary class-rooms. 

«“ Local Government in Counties, Towns, and Vil- 
lages,” by Dr. John A. Fairlie, is a publication of the 
Century Co. in their “ American State Series.” The 
work is mainly descriptive of present conditions, and 
the historical discussion is reduced to a bare summary. 
Taken together with Professor Goodnow’s “City Gov- 
ernment,” in the same series, this book completes the 
study of our local administrative agencies. 

Mrs. Julia W. Henshaw is the author of a convenient 
manual, beautifully illustrated, of the “« Mountain Wild- 
Flowers of America.” About three hundred species are 
included, and there are no less than a hundred full- 
page plates from photographs. The field covered is not 
defined, but it includes the far North and the far West 
of both Canada and the United States. The classifica- 
tion is empirical, based upon color alone. 

Chapman and Shirley’s “The Tragedie of Chabot 
Admirall of France,” reprinted from the quarto of 1639, 
and edited by Mr. Ezra Lehman, is a publication of the 
University of Pennsylvania. From the same source we 
have a monograph by Mr. Chester Lloyd Jones on “ The 
Consular Service of the United States: Its History and 
Activities.” These, and other publications of the Uni- 
versity, are obtainable from the John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Two interesting announcements in the magazine field 
are made simultaneously, one on the Atlantic and one 
on the Pacific coast. The good old “ Putnam’s 
zine,” of which the first series was issued in New York 
more than 2 ee ee reappear, with the 
same name, in October. shall miss, doubtless, the 
familiar pea-green cover with luxuriant corn-blades 
waving along the margin; but many of the characteristic 
features of the old series will be retained, with such 
added ones as may be demanded in recognition of 
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changed conditions and the tastes of present-day read- 
ers. Illustrations are to be used when called for by the 
character of articles — but not, we trust, to the extent 
of making it a “ picture magazine”; and fiction, while 
not a leading feature, will not be disdained. “ A maga- 
zine of general interest, but of a decidedly literary 
character” is the cheering definition of the aim of its 
ublishers — who are, of course, the Messrs. G. P. 
tnam’s Sons whose father conducted so worthily the 
first series of this honored and distinctively American 
periodical. With the new “ Putnam’s” will be incor- 
porated “ The Critic,” whose editor, Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder, will retain her “ Lounger” department in the 
new magazine.— It may be significant of the dubious 
fortunes of San Francisco, and of the growing impor- 
tance of its vigorous southern rival, Los Angeles, that 
the announcement of a new Pacific Coast monthly comes 
from the latter city. This is to be the “ Pacific Empire 
Magazine,” and its publication is to begin September 1. 
As its title might imply, it will concern itself largely 
with the industrial and commercial development of the 
great and growing southwestern region of which Los 
Angeles is perhaps now the most vital centre and expo- 
nent. But it will include intellectual as well as mate- 
rial things in its survey, and will lighten its more 
serious contents by stories and poems, and by profuse 
illustrations. Mr. Edmund Mitchell, for some years 
past the leading editorial writer on the Los Angeles 
«“ Times,” and author of several works of fiction, etc., 
a man of large experience and scholarship, is to be the 
editor-in-chief, assisted by Mr. John S. McGroarty, also 
an experienced journalist and author of several works of 
verse and fiction. We wish success to this new venture 
in an interesting and enticing field; it will make, we 
trust, a worthy fourth in the quartette of notable Cali- 
fornia ines, beginning with the old classic “« Over- 
land” of Bret Harte, and including the beautiful but 
ill-fated “Californian” of Professor Holder, as well 
as Mr. Lummis’s “Out West” sui generis and inde- 
structible. 
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